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HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


Wiesbaden/Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House - every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 


Teleprint: 416/640 Telephone: 582! (20 lines) 
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181 Piccadilly, London, W1 REGent 8040 

















DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED | 


PRIVATE BANKERS | 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 
Continue to pay 


10 
3 per annum 


interest on deposits for the eighth year in succession 
with 1°., added annually on each £500 unit 





Details and Audited Balance Sheet from | 


INVESTMENT DEPT. ILD., DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
| DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
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WALLACE HEATON 


The Camera People 


127 New Bond Street, London, W.| 








CHAMPAGNE 


MERCIER 


so superb, the bubbles merit a hall-mark! 


Jarvis, Halliday & Co, Ltd., 62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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DEVONSHIRE DAIRY CREAM 
> __ The cream with the real farm-fresh flavour! 
Z L 1/10d per 40z. bottle Obtainable from Frozen Food Stores 


Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 
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. IS AN INTERESTING COMMENT On our changing social scene 
that nowadays the number of people who participate actively in 


some form of game or pastime exceeds those who favour the more 
passive role of spectator. Nowhere is this trend more evident than 
in the greatly increased interest shown in sailing clubs and sailing- 
an activity which has its highest expression later this month in 
Cowes Week. This, without doubt, is a magnificent occasion. 
But, fortunately for most of us, it is not necessary to own a 
12-metre boat in order to enjoy a sailing holiday. Neither is it 
obligatory to set sail for the Solent. Our coasts and rivers abound 
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in opportunities and there is an infinity of pleasure to be had from 
even the most modest craft. But do not trail behind you, like 
some ghostly sea anchor, all the worries of everyday life. Don’t 
worry about cash; take Midland Bank Travellers Cheques, which 
can be cashed almost anywhere as required. Don’t worry about 
small valuables; the Midland will look after them. Don’t worry 
about essential payments; the Midland will make them for you. 
The Midland, in short, will do all it can to ensure that your 
holiday is (if we may be forgiven the expression) plain sailing. 
And that holds good for every kind of holiday, too. Bon voyage! 
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THE “CAMBRIDGE” TV STATION 


The “Cambridge” station equipment, costing £17,000 ex works 
Cambridge, has been especially designed for use in smaller communi- 
ties where the cost of a more complex installation may be prohibitive. 
All the essential technical facilities are provided in their most basic 
and reliable form —including a new conception in television cameras. 
Educational programmes, news, entertainment, films and general TV 
programming can be easily provided, using aminimum of technical staff. 


Full information is available on the ‘‘ Cambridge" TV Station, 
Two 4-lens staticon cameras. 


Control console with full mixing and 


x VU ; R a cr monitoring facilities. 
ie iz i a” Two 16 mm. telecine channels with 


automatic slide projectors. 


RADIO WORKS, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 100 watt transmitter— mast—aerial. 


from Pye TVT Lid. 
-_ Microphones and lighting equipment. 
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4 Dormobil 


The pageantry of sunny Spain is 
only one of the thrilling holiday sights 
that you can see on tour in a Bedford 
Dormobile ‘Romany’ Caravan. The 
whole world is open to you in this 
unique travelling home which has seats 
for six and sleeping accommodation for 
four. With a new improved cooker, sink 
unit, water tank, ventilated cupboards, 
push-up canopy for extra space, even 
fluorescent lighting—you’re completely 
self-contained and free of all hotel Wustrated is a de luxe version of the * Romany,’ 
the Special Equipment Model with many extras 
worries. : cvtees — - sae noes — are. Don't 
— pple vy tay £780. Ehsan Closet and a Calor Gan tahtanemer ‘available 


THE BEDFORD DORMOBILE Romany 


CARAVAN 1 
Write for illustrated catalogue and name of your everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


nearest Dealer to the designers and builders. $ 
Dept. I.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone. ‘ 
Tel: Folkestone 51844. 3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 
Established 1773. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK { 














A 


gracious Hire a Victor Britain car 


for your holiday— 


welcome 
book now and be sure 
to your % Low, inclusive rates. 


guests % All miles over 60 a day at half price. 


A large range of latest-model, 


self-drive cars. 





DRY FLY SHERRY Telephone Z 
| | GROsvenor 4881 il 
Like the accomplished dry fly 


fisherman, DRY FLY SHERRY n OW I 
is the product of expert 


knowledge, practice and skill; 

and like the fishing fly itself, VicToR BRITAIN | 
it is both light and delicate. 

It is neither too sweet THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 

nor yet very dry. Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 
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AFTER 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY 

AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week 
South African Airways 


BOEING //(()// STRATOJETS 


are in the air between London and Johannesburg 
carrying passengers to either city and to many places 
in between, in supreme ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA 
JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and 
the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B aircraft for 
little more than the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
> AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


’ 


Consult your travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 


FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 
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This 1S American Express Travellers Cheques — Sterling or Dollar 


what Spendable everywhere, valid forever, American Express 
Travellers Cheques are the safest form of money in the world 
to travel with. If you lose them, you get a prompt refund 


unlos able through any of nearly 400 American Express offices through- 
out the world. Buy them in Sterling or Dollars at your Bank 
or any American Express office—the cost is only 1%. 


money Money that’s unlosable — spendable anywhere 


looks like AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS og 
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% Whisky 


(the mellowness gives it away) 
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Wherever, whenever you see a Rolls-Royce, 
you instantly—almost instinctively — 
recognise and respect it. It is the quality of this 
car that is unmistakable: 

the perfection of its design, its engineering, 


and its performance. 


Rolls-Royce recommend Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


A clear case of perfection matching perfection. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1961. 


THE JANUS OF EUROPE: THE SOVIET PREMIER, MR. NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, IN CONTRASTING APPEARANCE AND MOOD. 


The Soviet leader, as seen on the right, with the kindly avuncular smile and 
twinkling of the eyes, was speaking to the Russian people on television in June 
about his first meeting with President Kennedy of the United States. His 
mood and message, like his appearance, were peaceful and understanding. 
“* We want to believe that the time will come when Soviet-American relations 
will improve . . .””, he said on that occasion; and ‘“‘ Anyone driving his country 
towards a war should be put in a strait-jacket.’’ He exhorted the cause of 
peaceful coexistence, claiming it to be the only answer to the present world 
difficulties. On June 22, when the photograph on the left was taken, Mr. 
Khrushchev wore military uniform and an imposing, stern manner on the 


occasion of the twentieth anniversary of Hitler’s assault on Russia. He 
attacked the West for resolving to remain in West Berlin, and announced 
Russia’s intention of signing a peace treaty with East Germany. Ina speech on 
July 8, Mr. Khrushchev said the Russian Government had decided to increase 
the budget for the armed forces. In another important announcement on 
July 30, drafted under the personal supervision of the Soviet leader, the party’s 
new programme was made clear. It proclaimed “ the world Capitalist system ”’ 
as “ripe for the social revolution of the proletariat,” and a time not far off 
when “all sources of public wealth will gush forth abundantly.”” This issue 
contains several pages on Berlin. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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OMEONE said—I have forgotten who—that 
modern democracy is the divine right of 
kings standing on its head. This seems to me a 


paradox more startling than accurate. What I 
think is true is that the edifice of bureaucratic 
government that to-day operates in the name of 
democracy can become, and often is, democracy 
standing on its head. For in so many of the 
matters where government impinges on the life 
of the ordinary man, the latter has no effective 
control of his life at all. He has to do what 
government tells him and, if he objects to it, 
however sound his reasons, he is without appeal 
or redress. He is just steam-rollered by the 
immense, irresistible forces of our 
modern Treasury-controlled, _police- 
enforced bureaucracy into passive 
obedience. 

The essence of democracy is that the 
citizen—or, as we say in England, the 
subject—should have a deciding voice in 
the political and social control of his life. 
It is he that has to bear the burdens of 
government, it is argued; therefore he 
should share in it. ‘‘ That which concerns 
all,” said Edward I—the originator, so 
far as any single man was, of our early 
English parliament—"“ should be approved 
by all.” Now there are a great many 
things that concern the ordinary man and 
woman to-day about which they are not 
consulted and which would not be ap- 
proved by them if-they were. Public opinion 
polls show, for instance, that the majority 
of men and women in modern Britain— 
and particularly, and perhaps not un- 
naturally, women—do not share the 
enlightened, if it be enlightened, faith 
of their rulers in physically painless and 
reformative, as opposed to the tradi- 
tionally much more drastic, punishment 
of perpetrators of violence, ~particularly 
of violence towards women and children. 
But as our three parliamentary parties; 
and presumably the Civil Service which 
frames these legislative enactments and 
administrative rules, are all united in 
disapproving of capital punishment and 
the use of the birch, the subject and 
his wife and daughter are compelled, 
contrary to their own wishes, to live in 
considerably greater danger of violence 
than they need or, at any rate, believe 
they need to do. In what to them is an 
important matter, they have to accept 
the fact that the man in Westminster 
and Whitehall knows best. The enligh- 
tened conscience of a constitutionally 
entrénched minority overrides the will 
of the constitutionally impotent majority. 

In theory, of course, the subject or 
citizen—the numerical majority of him 
and her, that is—is the ultimate arbiter 
of all legal and statutory action. Unless 
Parliament should use its indubitable 
constitutional right to deprive him of his 
vote by prolonging its own existence or in 
some other way disfranchising him, he can exercise 
his right of decision at the next general election. But 
unless one or other of the principal and highly 
organised political parties, who alone can create a 
parliamentary government, chose to sponsor the 
particular measure vital to him he has no real 
means of securing its adoption as law. Owing to 
the vast size of our national communities and the 
high and exceedingly costly degree of organisation 
required to win an election, the issues offered to 
the decision of the electorate every four or five 
years are of an exceedingly general and nebulous 


character. The electoral mandate with which a 
victorious political party, or rather its leaders who 
then form a government, goes to Westminster is 
rather like that given to Sir Christopher Wren 
when the committee responsible for rebuilding St. 
Paul's Cathedral approved the design he had sub- 
mitted to them. He was to follow the design in 
broad outline, which they had commended most 
highly as proper and commodious, but for practical 
and technical reasons he was to have the right of 
modifying it from time to time as he thought fit. 
The finished St. Paul’s, as a result, bore little 
resemblance to the design which the committee 
had so enthusiastically approved and adopted. 





l the 
official appearances was when she attended, in July, the Amalgemation parade, 
in the grounds of Holyrood House, Edinburgh, 


Sestler in the year tho Duizo and Duchew visited T 


It was His Majesty’s Surveyor-General, not the 
committee, which—fortunately, no doubt, for 
posterity—built the cathedral. 

This practice, applied to democratic govern- 
ment is in some things a very sound one: the only 
practical one compatible with democracy at all. 
The man in the street cannot direct a great nation’s 
foreign policy or control the intricacies of, say, the 
bank rate and overseas exchange. He has neither 
the time nor the knowledge to do so either wisely 
or effectively, and any nation whose ruling system, 
or rather lack of system, left it to him to do so 


urkey 
at a sitting specially granted to“ The Illustrated London News.” 





would soon find itself in trouble, indeed disaster. 
There has to be delegacy to the trained expert in 
such matters, and this means that the trained 
expert, whatever his nominal limitations of power, 
has in effect the controlling voice. But there are 
other matters on which the man in the street's 
views are as valid, and should be as capable of 
being made effective, as those of any official or 
professional politician: in which, as the man on 
the spot directly concerned with the minutia of 
his own life, he has, in reality, far more first-hand 
and expert knowledge than the remote bureaucrat 
behind the plate-glass windows of Whitehall or 
the busy legislative Boanerges and committee- 
man in the close precincts of the Palace 
of Westminster. He is concerned closely 
and intimately with the question of 
whether or not an arterial road should be 
driven through the village in which he 
lives, whether there should be a speed- 
limit on the stretch of highway which he 
and his wife and children have daily to 
cross, whether a factory or chalk-pit or 
atomic-power station or open prison 
should be established there or an airfield 
or helicopter landing-place for the con- 
venience of long-distance travellers within 
ear-drum distance of hishome. If demo- 
cracy is not to be regarded merely as a 
fagade or form of words like hereditary 
sovereignty, in such matters the decisive 
voice should be that of the man and woman 
on the spot and not that of the expert in 
Whitehall, however wise and far-sighted 
the latter may be and however strongly 
and cogently he may press his legitimate 
viewpoint. For it is the man and woman 
on the spot, the person most directly con- 
cerned and affected and who, by the true 
principles of democracy, should have the 
right not only to be heard but ultimately 
to decide. It is surely monstrous, and 
grossly tyrannical, to argue that the con- 
venience of a minority of travellers, 
mainly rich and privileged, should be 
treated as of more importance than the 
right of the members of a populous com- 
munity to sleep in their beds at night or 
pursue their daily business or teach their 
children without being continuously 
deafened by the roar of aircraft from 
which they derive no benefit whatever. 
The power given in the name of democracy 
to remote, and usually concealed, function- 
aries to impose such evils on local com- 
munities is despotic power and should have 
no place in free and self-governing polity. 

If democracy is not to perish—as it 
has perished so often in human annals 
before—and is not to be supplanted by 
Communism or some new species of 
Fascism, we have got, I believe, to find 
a way to give more adequate expression 
than at present to the wishes of ordinary 
men and women in the matters that most 
directly concern their lives. We ought to 
give the local community greater powers 
to express itself and to make its wishes felt both 
through local assemblies and by representation at 
Westminster. We have got to seek a way to return 
to the realities, as opposed to the conventions, of 
democratic government; one in which the people’s 
representatives can become really representative of 
the wishes and opinions of those who elect them 
instead of being professional and full-time members 
of a ruling order whose sympathies tend to be prim- 
arily with the Executive, whose power they were 
originally intended to control but of which, in the 
course of ages, they have unconsciously become part 


Greece. 
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SOVEREIGN’S PARADE AT SANDHURST; A ROWING 
PRINCE; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


(Left.) 

THE BEGINNING OF A 
SIX-DAY ASSEMBLY 
AT TWICKENHAM: 
SOME OF THE 31,146 
JEHOVAH'S WIT- 
NESSES WHO MET TO 
DISCUSS AND STUDY 

THE BIBLE. 


The Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, who believe 
the Kin dom of 
Heaven will come to 
mankind and that the 
devil will be cast into 
a bottomless pit for 
1000 years, attended 
Twickenham in large 
numbers for the 1961 
convention. Their 
information pur- 
portedly emanates 
from the Bible. 





(Right. ) 

MASS BAPTISMS: SOME 
OF THE 1000 JEHO- 
VAH’S WITNESSES 
WHO WERE BAPTISED 
AT TWICKENHAM 
BATHS IN A SPECIAL 

CEREMONY. 


ROWING BOW FOR THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, SANDHURST: PRINCE 
t) = . — MICHAEL. THE ACADEMY WON THE MAIDEN FOURS AT BEDFORD. 
PRINCESS MARINA PRESENTING THE SWORD OF HONOUR Prince Michael of - ag ~~ | a first ag & ~~ “4 to 
win a rowing tr A t the vereign’s Parade, which was held on 
Se a Sa July 28, pt) then 00 officer cadets ‘ton on parade, including Prince 
; . Michael, who marched past the 
saluting-base where his mother 
took the salute. Princess 


Marina wor traw- 
pe Sh i . IN THE. SOVEREIGN’S PARADE: PRINCE. MICHAEL 


(LEFT). THE SALUTE WAS TAKEN BY PRINCESS MARINA. 


: be’ worry : 
WHERE A LORRY-DRIVER LOST HIS LIFE: THE SCENE AT A LEVEL-CROSSING NEAR PITSEA, ESSEX. DESIGNED TO FOIL PAYROLL BANDITS: AN ARMOURED CAR CLAIMED TO BE “ INVINCIBLE” 
THE VEHICLE WAS STRUCK BY A STEAM TRAIN. MADE BY TWO YORKSHIREMEN—FROM A GOVERNMENT SCOUT CAR. 
The crossing where the accident occurred is bell-controlled and at specified times is manned. Mr. Tom Johnson, a Bradford printer, seen at the wheel, and Mr. Jim Dougall, a wages 
A woman pedestrian was taken to hospital with serious injuries. No one was hurt on the train, clerk from Doncaster, claim their armoured car is bandit-proof. It is hoped to set up a 
which was carrying seaside excursionists. The train was taken out of service. firm to make these vehicles, which will have quarter-inch armoured-plate roofs. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S HOTTEST PLACES—KUWAIT. 
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A REST AND REFRESHMENT WITH TEMPERATURES AVERAGING WELL OVER 
100 DEGREES IN THE SHADE: ANOTHER ENCAMPMENT OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS COMMODITY IN THE DESERT—-WATER, WHICH IS MORE HARD TO FIND 
IN THIS PART OF THE WORLD THAN OIL. AND TRANSPORT IS PRIMITIVE. 


When Kuwait's ruler sent an SOS to Great Britain for protection against 
General Kassem’s threat to annex the immensely wealthy oil state on the 
Persian Gulf, he prepared the way for British troops to receive some of the 
hottest battle training that any soldiers could ever have received. Although 
the boundary between Iraq and Kuwait lies barely 100 miles from the Gulf, 
and from the air-conditioned capital, British soldiers found themselves 


~ - ~ 7 
A SOFT HAT IS ONLY THE MOST MEAGRE OF PROTECTIONS AGAINST THE MIDDAY SUMMER SUN IN 
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TORTURE BY THE SUN: U.K. TROOP 


A GULLY WHERE BRITISH SOLDIERS CAN HOPE TO FIND SOME PROTECTION FROM THE WIND 
WHICH CARRIES THE BAKING SAND INTO EVERYTHING AND EVERYWHERE. 


= 
"Rage, 
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TROOPS ASLEEP BETWEEN SCOUT CARS OF THE KIND IN WHICH THREE SOLDIERS STRAYED INTO IRAQ. ONE 
GLANCE AT THE LANDSCAPE MAKES ONE REALISE HOW THEY MAY HAVE LOST THE WAY. 


A WILDERNESS OF SAND AND SCRUB, WHERE TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS KEEP GUARD ON THE 
IRAQI BORDER FROM AN L-SHAPED DUG-OUT IN THE DESERT. 


encamped in a dry, blazing-hot furnace, where the monotony of parched desert 
was totally unrelieved by shade or vegetation. There is hardly anywhere 
in the world hotter than the Persian Gulf in high summer, and for soldiers 
quite unaccustomed to such conditions, and only hastily equipped for them, 
it was an ordeal which gave their commander, Brigadier D. G. T. Horsford, 
a lot to worry about; and questions were raised in Parliament about the 
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AT BOILING POINT IN KUWAIT. 


A SOLDIER ON WATCH, LOOKING OUT FROM THE CREST_OF A SMALL HILL THROUGH THE HAZE 
OF HEAT AND FLYING SAND INTO WHAT MUST BE IRAQ. 













PROVIDING A LITTLE ARTIFICIAL SHADE IN A REGION WHERE YELLOW SCRUB IS ABOUT 
THE ONLY LIVING PLANT AND WHERE NOTHING BREAKS THE HORIZON OF DESERT. 
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TWO GREAT PROBLEMS FACING BRITISH TROOPS ON DUTY IN KUWAIT—-HEAT AND BOREDOM. HERE SOLDIERS A REVIVER FOR A SOLDIER WHO FOUND THE HEAT OF GUARD DUTY TOO MUCH. 
] TRY TO SNATCH SOME SLEEP OR REST AWAITING THEIR TURN FOR GUARD. UNDER IMPROVISED SHADE ORDERLIES COPED WITH THE CASUALTIES. 
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HEAD AND NECK PROTECTED: A SOLDIER WHO FINDS THAT HEAT AND THIRST ROYAL NAVY HELICOPTERS FROM H.M.S. BULWARK KEEPING IN CONTACT WITH THE THEY BROUGHT TO 








ARE TWO OF THE CRUELLEST ENEMIES IN THIS CLIMATE. KUWAIT. HERE SOLDIERS ARE BEING PICKED UP IN THE DESERT. 
suitability of the clothing issued to the troops. The heat was the most imme- “chamal,” blew unceasingly, scattering sand everywhere and soon burying 
diate problem. With temperatures regularly over 100 degrees, even at nine anything left lying around. This wind not only made it necessary to cover the 
o’clock in the morning, and rising well into the 120’s, it soon became necessary face of anyone exposed to it, but also greatly reduced visibility—giving the 
to reduce the period of guard duty drastically, from two hours to thirty minutes. landscape the appearance of being shrouded in a November fog. Thirst, too, 
As it was, medical attention was constantly being given to men who had found was a constant problem, especially as any water or soft drink that was not 


@ the heat too much. On tep of this, for days on end a hot wind, known as the kept on ice soon became as hot as the desert itself. 
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NTIL recently the reputation of 
Président Bourguiba stood very 
high. He ranked as the most states- 
manlike ‘of the Arab leaders, and, 
largely through his influence, Tunisia 
became the most moderate of the 
Arab states, while preserving its 
record of strength with all except the 
most militant and impatient of these 
countries. This reputation has been lost, though, 
let us hope, not without prospects of restoration. 
We must be clear to start with that there has 
never been any definite plan for the future of the 
French base at Bizerta. All that had been agreed 
was the “ sovereignty ”’ of Tunisia over its own 
territory included the base. This was a vague 
pronouncement, but it is doubtful if any better 
could so far have been reached. 


Suddenly the President became impatient. We 
cannot be sure what pressure was put upon him, 
from within or without or both; but the sudden 
action which he took in demanding the evacuation 
of Bizerta, and still more 
his subsequent behaviour, 
were out of tune with his 
previous policy. For 
some time before the 
deplorable incident which 
is now giving so much 
concern to the world his 
relations with France had 
been, in general, good. The 
affair of Bizerta cannot 
be classed with that of 
Berlin as a menace to 
mankind, but it is highly 
dangerous. There was 
even a possibility, though 
not a probability, that it 
would affect the greater 
problem by sowing dis- 
trust and dissent in the 
Western World. 


Mercifully, the bloody 
fighting was brought to 
an end by agreement, but 
President Bourguiba 
emphasised that “the 
battle for the evacuation 
of the Bizerta base ’’ was 
not over and that it 
would be terminated only 
by the withdrawal of the 
last French soldier. This 
was the message con- 
veyed in the course of his 
speech on July 23 at the 
funeral service for the 
Tunisians who lost their . 
lives in the fighting. It 
was natural that the 
occasion should have 
moved him deeply; but 
the mode of expression 
was not promising. 


Since the shooting 
stopped there has been 
no renewal, and the pro- 
spect that it will not 
occur seems fairly good 
at the moment. The 
closeness of the contact 
between the opposing 
forces has been somewhat 
eased, but not nearly 
enough for safety. Again 
though there has been 
some co-operation 
between the leaders of the 
two sides in restoring 
order and making provi- 
sion for the needs of the 
sorely tried civil popula- 
tion, it is only partial 
still, and the possibility 
of its breaking down at 
any moment cannot be 
dismissed. The citizens of the Arab town have 
been fleeing in great numbers, so that there may 
soon be no inhabitants but the Tunisian troops. 
Pessimists, among whom are naturally such French 
as remain, are speculating whether this may point 
to a renewal.of the conflict, but nerves, shortage of 
food, and the risks of disease would surely suffice 
to explain it. It should be noted also that the 
Tunisian President has stated that he welcomes 
the promise of other Arab states to send contingents 
to his aid. 


There is a tendency in the West to put by far 
the greatest share of the blame for what has 
occurred on the shoulders of Tunisia, and this view 
gets considerable support from the known facts, 
though it is not uninfluenced by policy. At the 


Mr. Hammarskjéld returned to New York when 
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THE CRISIS AT BIZERTA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


same time, dismay has been caused by the dis- 
parity between the losses of the two sides. It was 
certain that the well-armed and equipped French 
forces of land, sea, and air would suffer very much 
less than the Tunisians, but the casualty list of 
the latter looks startlingly disproportionate to that 
of the former. Many people friend!y te France 
over the business are wondering whether the 
operation was conducted with undue severity, and 
the figures have brought about a certain reaction 
against her. 


Still, the Tunisians fired first, as is fully 
admitted. Their explanation is that the fire— 





MEDIATOR AND TUNISIAN PRESIDENT TOGETHER: MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD (RIGHT) WITH PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA, AFTER 
THEIR FIRST TALKS ABOUT THE BIZERTA CRISIS, ON JULY 2% 


Secretary-General’s car by the French near Bizerta on July 26. 


innocuous, by the way—was directed against 
French aircraft flying over their territory. To 
this the French and French apologists reply that 
the commander of the base and the French 
Government had been presented with something 
like an ultimatum and that the latter would have 
abrogated its functions had it not seen to it that 
the former was put in the best possible position 
to resist the threat. This retort is valid, yet one 
cannot avoid a feeling of uneasiness about those 
casualty figures. President Bourguiba did not 
damp down the fires when he said that in recent 
times the main job of French warships had been 
to take off French land forces. 


Now for political reactions. The Security 
Council of the United Nations has played a useful if 


were still in occupation, in spite of the Council’s directive. 
French authorities had made it quite clear that they had no interest in 
discussing the situation with him in Paris. Another “ regrettable incident’ was the holding up and searching of the 
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still modest part. TheGeneral Assembly 
may eventually be drawn in, with incal- 
culable consequences. The Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjéld, has been 
visiting the scene in his usual discreet, 
but effective, fashion. It was 
suggested that he should go on to 
Paris, but this has not at the time of 
writing been approved by General de 
Gaulle, who is hardly, to put it vulgarly, a United 
Nations fan. The complexities are illustrated by the 
fact that Jordan, friend of Britain, which is a close 
ally of France, has been the first of the Arab states 
to prepare a small contingent of troops to be sent to 
the aid of Tunisia. The Tunisian force which has 
been in the Congo is on its way home with the aid 
of the United Nations, and the United States, 
which has more aircraft at its disposal, has promised 
to help. This is a formidable body, 3000 strong. 


In New York the representatives of the Afro- 
Asian Group at the United Nations have been 
meeting in private and receiving up-to-date infor- 
mation—and doubtless 
exhortation—from the 
Tunisian representative. 
Their sentiments are clear, 
though they have not yet 
fully shown their hand. 
When they go into action, 
as they assuredly will if 
the French remain in 
Bizerta, they are likely 
to exercise considerable 
influence, though in 
General de Gaulle they 
will have chosen as un- 
promising a subject for 
intimidation as any in 
the world. President 
Bourguiba has asked the 
Security Council to meet 
again and it seems likely 
that it will do so before 
these lines are in print. 


A prominent element 
in this unhappy business 
is to be found in the 
French oilfield on 
Algerian territory not far 
from a disputed section 
of the Tunisian frontier. 
Pumping has been 
stopped for the time 
being and can hardly be 
resumed before there has 
been a complete settle- 
ment. The revolt of 
Algeria and doubts 
whether even those 
Algerians favouring a 
settlement would agree 
to such terms for the 
exploitation of the oil as 
the French would insist 
on represent factors 
troublesome enough by 
themselves; their serious 
nature is heightened by 
this new development. 
The Tunisians have 
already taken action. It 
is to be hoped they will 
take no more—otherwise 
renewal of the war looks 
inevitable, since, in the 
long run, the oilfield is 
more important to France 
than the base, though this 
has value from the point 
of view of peaceful exploi- 
tation of the wells. 


I will not end with the 
old formula that all may 
be well if people of good 
will combine to make it so. 
I do not see any imme- 
diate or indeed early way 
out. On the other hand, as I have stated earlier, 
I do not rank this affair as one of the major threats 
to the peace of the world; it is, however, lament- 
able, distressing, and pregnant of a lot of trouble. 


I should, perhaps, “ declare an interest.” After 
the Suez affair I was desperately seeking material 
for an article for ‘‘ Brassey." Our service depart- 
ments were polite but very cautious. I called at 
the French Embassy and saw the Naval Attaché, 
who handed me a full and, from my point of view, 
secret report. I asked if I might have a desk to 
make notes. His reply was: ‘‘ No, take it home 
with you and bring it back when you have finished 
with it.” I was modestly proud of that article 
when completed. The Naval Attaché was Admiral 
Amman, the Commander of the Bizerta base. 


July 27 
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CANBERRA. THE FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE, PREPARED FOR THE FIRST ANTARCTIC TREATY WASHINGTON, D.C. THE NIGERIAN PRIME MINISTER, ALHAJI SIR ABUBAKAR 
CONFERENCE, WHICH WAS OPENED ON JULY 10. THIS WAS A MAINLY SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE OF THE BALEWA, ADDRESSING THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DURING THE COURSE OF 
TWELVE SIGNATORIES TO THE 1959 TREATY—ARGENTINA, AUSTRALIA, BELGIUM, CHILE, FRANCE, HIS VISIT TO WASHINGTON ON JULY 26. THE NIGERIAN PRIME MINISTER RECENTLY 

JAPAN, NEW ZEALAND, NORWAY, SOUTH AFRICA, SOVIET UNION, THE U.K. AND THE U.S.A. DIVESTED HIMSELF OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. 


OFF THE FRENCH RIVIERA. RESCUED AND OFF TO THE SHORE: 
JOSEPHINE CHARLOTTE TALKING TO HER HUSBAND, PRINCE JEAN OF LUXEMBOURG. 
On July 26, Princess Paola, wife of Prince Albert of Belgium, and Princess Josephine Charlotte, 


(LEFT) PRINCESS 
OFF THE FRENCH RIVIERA. PRINCESS PAOLA, IN THE WATER, ENDEAVOURING TO { ; ‘fe of Pri ‘L - ingh 
RIGHT THE DINGHY IN WHICH SHE WAS UPSET—BEFORE CLIMBING INTO THE RESCUE CRAFT. — — ——— = mt ach sey | ape Bo eye rn _ oe Se 


TONGA. QUEEN SALOTE OF TONGA DECLARING OPEN THE NEW STUDIOS OF THE TONGA SALISBURY, S. RHODESIA. SIR ROY WELENSKY (LEFT), THE FEDERAL PREMIER, 
BROADCASTING COMMISSION AT FONGOLOA, NUKUALOFA. | AND SIR EDGAR WHITEHEAD, SOUTHERN RHODESIAN PREMIER, DURING THE REFERENDUM. 
At the extreme left is Ratu E. T. Cakobau and next to him is Mr. P. D. MacDonald, the The referendum on July 26 on a more multi-racial constitution resulted in a victory for 
Acting Governor of Fiji. Beyond Queen Salote is Prince Tuipelehake and his wife, Sir Edgar Whitehead’s Government by 41,949 to 21,846—a victory which should enable 
‘th Melanaite. At the extreme right is the manager of the station, Mr. Geoffrey Haggett. Sir Edgar to push on with his policy of “‘ partnership.” 
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TEXAS, U.S.A. A PROFESSOR’S BRAIN-CHILD: THIS NOVEL KIND OF ROOF DEVELOPED 
AT THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, IS FIRST ASSEMBLED ON THE 


GROUND, THEN HOISTED BY CRANE, FIXED IN PLACE AND FINALLY SPRAYED WITH CONCRETE. 
PROFESSOR J. MARSH DESIGNED IT AS AN EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT. 


STOCKHOLM. DRIED OUT AT LAST: VASA, THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH 17TH-CENTURY 

SHIP BROUGHT UP FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE CITY’S HARBOUR, BEING TOWED ON HER 

PONTOON TO WHERE SHE WILL HAVE A BUILDING CONSTRUCTED ROUND HER—THE SCENE 
DURING THE MILE-LONG JOURNEY ON JULY 27. 


SALISBURY. RESERVISTS ON THE ROOF: BUSES TAKING 

AFRICANS TO WORK ON SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S VOTING DAY. 

MUNICH, WEST GERMANY. AN ELEPHANT DOWN BUT NOT QUITE OUT: THE SCENE IN THE CITY ZOO ON JULY 22 On July 26, the day of the constitutional referendum, the 
AFTER BRICKA, AN EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD FEMALE, HAD SLIPPED INTO THE DITCH—PERHAPS OVERSTRETCHING FOR A BUN. leader of the National Democratic Party, Mr. Nkomo, had 
IT TOOK ZOO OFFICIALS AN HOUR TO GET HER OUT, FIRST BY ATTACHING A HARNESS (LEFT) AND THEN BRINGING A CRANE — for a a of —* This id almost 
failure, as was a a mass r . Such 

TO BEAR ON THE JOB (RIGHT). BRICKA WAS UNHARMED, BUT HER DIGNITY RUFFLED. A pe A ALE aan. 


~ 
; ¥ ; » 
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TOULON, FRANCE. FOR PROBING STILL DEEPER DEPTHS: THE NEW FRENCH U.S.S.R. FINAL CHECK-UP BEFORE CIRCLING THE WORLD IN SPACE: A SHOT FROM THE DOCUMENTARY 
BATHYSCAPHE, ARCHIMEDE, WHICH WAS LAUNCHED ON JULY 28. FILM RECENTLY SHOWN ON MAJOR GAGARIN’S FAMOUS FLIGHT. 

Fr ientists hope that this new bathyscaphe will be able to beat the record set The Soviet film “ First Voyage to the Stars” shows what is claimed to be the space-sh Vostok— 

up the United States Trieste last year 34,700 ft. Archimede is fitted with a in which Major Gagarin became the first man in yy The Vostok walathe fast over'4h tons and 

dredger arm, and is expected to remain submerged much longer than the Trieste. has been described by the Major himself as having an interior lixe an airliner. | 
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KENYA. FORMALLY HANDING OVER AFRICA’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN: THE GOVERNOR, BAGHDAD. HELD BY THE IRAQI AUTHORITIES AND AWAITING TRIAL: THE THREE BRITISH 
SIR PATRICK RENISON, AT A CEREMONY AT AMBOSELI NATIONAL RESERVE. SOLDIERS WHO CLAIMED TO HAVE LOST THEIR WAY FROM KUWAIT. 

Over 1000 square miles of national park, one of the prime tourist attractions of Kenya, were This is the first photograph released by Iraq of the three Kuwait-based British soldiers who 
into the care of the semi-nomadic Masai tribe on July 14. The park contaien Mivunt ot lost in the desert while out on patrol, and strayed into Iraq over the invisible 


jaro and a highly valuable stock of wild game, including elephants and lions. A, der. Iraq claims that they were “ caught in the act of carrying out a military 


HINGTON. DR. LEAKEY (LEFT) SHOWING SOME AFRICAN FINDS TO THE 
ENT OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, DR. M. B. GROSVENOR. DR. 


TANGANYIKA. DIGGING FOR AN EARLY ANCESTOR NOW CLAIMED TO BE 1,750,000 YEARS OLD: WORK HAS BEEN MADE POSSIBLE LARGELY BY THE SOCIETY'S GRANT. 
DR. L. S. B. LEAKEY AND HIS WIFE ON THE SITE. 

Both Dr. Leakey and his “‘ Nutcracker Man " (Zinjanthropus) are familiar to our readers. Now 

the skuli which was tentatively dated as at least 600,000 pears old has been shown to be nearly 

three times older, according to a new test carried out at the University of California. 

















HAVANA. ANOTHER WELCOME FOR MAJOR GAGARIN: THE RUSSIAN 

SPACE MAN RECEIVED IN THE CUBAN CAPITAL BY DR. FIDEL CASTRO. 

On July 24 Majer Yuri Gagarin seached Havana on « Soviet aircraft to be 

welcomed the Cuban Tae eee rn nati, the Peasitent yas the 
jor 


NAIROBI. THE FIRST OF THEIR KIND: A GROUP OF NEWLY-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE KING’S AFRICAN 
RIFLES, WITH SIR PATRICK RENISON, THE GOVERNOR OF KENYA, ON JULY 25. THEIR PROMOTION IS PART full 
OF THE SCHEME TO GIVE AFRICANS MORE AUTHORITY. THE KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES CONSISTS OF SIX “ July 26” 
BATTALIONS, FOUR OF WHICH ARE STATIONED IN KENYA. FORMERLY ALL OFFICERS WERE EUROPEAN. under 
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1. OUT OF THE AMERICAN SECTOR INTO THE SOVIET ZONE: EAST BERLINERS RETURNING HOW TO FACE A CRISIS: A WEST BERLIN GIRL USES THE ZONAL BORDER NOTICE IN THE 
HOME AT DUEPPEL, ONE OF THE ZONAL CROSSING-POINTS. HAVEL RIVER AS A MOORING-POST. 
2. A HEAVY LORRY, WITH TRAILER, APPROACHING THE ZONAL BORDER AT DREILINDEN 5. IN THE WEST CANAL HARBOUR OF WEST BERLIN: ANCHORED BARGES, WHICH ARE 
AND PASSING THE WARNING NOTICE. STATED TO HAVE BEEN ABANDONED THERE BY EAST GERMAN REFUGEES. 
3 MORE RELAXATION THAN ACHTUNG: WEST BERLINERS PICNICKING AND SUN-BATHING 6. YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED—IN FOUR LANGUAGES: ON THE MOTORWAY AT DREILINDEX, 
BESIDE THE GLIENWICKER LAKE, WITH THE ZONAL BORDER 130 YARDS AWAY. WHERE THERE IS A ZONAL CROSSING-POINT. 


BERLIN. LIFE AND LEISURE ON THE ZONAL BORDER BETWEEN EAST AND WEST BERLIN. 


These photographs were recently taken of scenes near the zonal border between and with swarms of sun-bathers on the Wannsee beaches. Work goes 
West and East Berlin; and they give some indication of what life is like there ahead on the city autobahn, enormous blocks of flats, hotels and offices rise 
even in such critical times as these. It has been said that the West Berliners’ into the skies; and the number of cars has risen by 14,000 this year to a 
sang-froid continues to keep life in the city normal, with the Kurfuerstendamm | total of something like 232,000. Stocks of essential commodities are high; 


| 


crowded in the afternoon and evening with strollers and coffee-drinkers | and the West Berlin shops are a continual magnet to the East Berliners. 
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DECLINE AND FALL. 





“ BRANWELL BRONTE.” By WINIFRED GERIN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


BOOK by Miss Gérin on the Brontés cannot 

fail to be interesting, but when the subject 
is Branwell it also cannot fail to be depressing: 
death was never very far from that tragic family, 
but he brought degradation into it as well. In these 
pages we follow in considerable detail the course of 
his wretched life from a youth which was not 
without promise, through drink and drugs, to a 
premature and unhallowed grave. Of the reason 
for this rapid decline and fall the author has no 
doubt, for she puts her finger upon it when she 
writes, “‘ Only among intimates or in 
inferior company could he expand 
and the quality of his mind 
declare itself uninhibited. No 
man ever bore the signs more 
clearly on him of what 
the psychologists would 
later term the ‘ inferiority 
complex ’.”’ 


It will be remem- 
bered that in her 
admirable study of Anne 
Bronté the author was 
of the opinion that the 
villain of the peace where 
the early lives of the girls 
were concerned was not so 
much their father as their 
aunt, but this was certainly 
not so in the case of their 
brother. The Rev. Patrick 
Bronté was not a hard parent 
by the standards of those 
days; he made many sacrifices 
for Branwell, though it is 
doubtful if he ever under- 
stood him, and at theend of 
the young man’s life nothing 
could have exceeded his solicitude. Where 
he sinned was in omission, not in commission, 
that is to say in not paying sufficient attention 





“ THE BAY OF GLASS TOWN,” A WATER-COLOUR BY BRANWELL’S 
SISTER, CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


to the health of his family: Miss Gérin attributes 
many of Branwell’s later instabilities to the shock 
occasioned by the death of his sister, Maria, of 
consumption in her twelfth year. The same fate 
overtook her sister, Elizabeth, and both deaths 
were due to the girls being sent to a school where 
hygiene never seems to have been considered at all. 
The responsibility for conditions in the educational 
establishments which children attend in the last 
resort rests with those who send them there. At 
home conditions were not much better: 












THE SUBJECT OF THIS BIOGRAPHY, THE 

REPROBATE BROTHER OF THE BRONTE 

SISTERS, BRANWELL BRONTE: A PORTRAIT 
MEDALLION BY J. B. LEYLAND. 


In summer the children’s domain was the nursery- 
cum-study, measuring 9 feet by 5 feet 74 inches, on 
the first floor—a slip-room without a fireplace, where the 
little girls slept at night in camp-beds that could be 
folded up by day. In winter, it was in the dining-room 
that, inaudibly to their sick mother and to the aston- 
ished servants they would huddle round the fire, 
rehearsing their lessons with Maria. Branwell had 
a room to himself at the back of the house with a 
window overlooking the moors, an advantage none 

of his sisters shared. 

Branwell was not quite eight when 
Maria died, so perhaps some 
readers may be pardoned if they 
feel that Miss Gérin - has 
slightly over-stressed the 
influence of her death 
upon him; it is equally 
possible that the memory 
of her was kept alive 
by the fact that he 
was living in the cir- 
cumstances in which 
she met her death, for 
the loss of his wife 
and two daughters 
never seems to have 
suggested to the worthy 
parson that the conditions 
in which the Bronté family 
were living left anything to 
be desired from the point of 
view of hygiene. Branwell was 
even bitten by a mad dog 
without, apparently, subsequent 
recourse being had to a doctor. 


Frankly, he does not emerge 
from this work as an attractive 
character, or even, as the Irish 
would say, as “‘a decent poor fellow.’’ He drank and 
he drugged, and the fact that he did not whore as 
well was probably due to lack of opportunity in 
the Yorkshire setting in which his life was passed. 
He was admittedly something of a scholar, and 
we are told that he was a brilliant conversationalist : 
he may well have been, but good conversation does 
not carry down the years, and many a quip which 
sets the table in a roar to-day will not draw a smile 
in ten years’ time. For the rest, at the age of 
twenty-four, he had not a penny to call his own, 
and was wholly dependent upon his father—" a 
father who, for all his life-long partiality and 
patience, had now proof 
of his son's dissolute, if not 
dishonourable, conduct.” 
His whole way of life, 
as Miss Gérin rightly says, 
was exposed as drunken, 
idle, and debauched. 


The main reason for 
this unhappy state of 
affairs was that Branwell 
simply had no backbone 
at all. He made one visit 
to London, armed with the 
keys that would have 
opened every door to him, 
as they had opened the 
same doors to many 
a young man of talent in 
the past and as they were 
to do to young men simi- 
larly situated in the future. 
“ Without delivering a 
single one of his letters of 
introduction, without 
attempting to seek the 
advice of men truly com- 
petent by their experience 
to help him, he turned his 
back on it all and fled 
home.” It was so much 
easier to slide downhill. 
To-day it is difficult to 
realise the ease with which 
opium could at that time be procured, when on a 
Saturday afternoon the counters of the druggists 
were strewed with pills of one, two or three grains 
in preparation of the anticipated demand of the 
evening. 

Branwell learned from the’ pages of De Quincey 
“that no quantity of opium ever did, or ever could, 


These illustrations 





HIS FATHER’S SEXTON, JOHN BROWN, WHO LIVED 

IN THE BRONTES’ HOUSE, AND ON WHOM MUCH BLAME 

HAS BEEN LAID FOR BRANWELL’S CORRUPTION. 
THE PORTRAIT IS BY BRANWELL HIMSELF. 


ions from the book “ Branwell Bronté.” are 
suppli the Publishers, Thomas Nelson and Sons Lid., the dreams of grandeur, 
oan by courtesy of the Bronté Parsonage Museum. 


intoxicate’’—a 
piece of advice 
not lost upon the 
parson’s son, 
whose growing 
problem must 














have been how to 
hide from his 
father and aunt 
the state in which 
he all too fre- 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS’ PAGE: 
MISS WINIFRED GERIN. 

quently now Miss Winifred Gérin, poet, play- 
returned home. If wright and biographer, has long had 
Goceme Geet: 2 ek oo ian tan oe 
— = 4 i reviewed on this page in 1959. She 
peer we has spent many years in research, 
achieved by the both into unexplored facets of their 
cheaper anodyne, stories, and into records and anti- 
he would account uities of the Bronté district of 
himself a fool not ngland. She has also had several 
to try it of her plays formed, and during 

° the Second World War she worked 

for the Foreign Office. 
George Eliot 

once wrote that , the only failure a man ought 
to fear is failure in cleaving to the purpose 
he sees to be best’’; poor Branwell never had 
any purpose in life at all. If ever there was a 
rolling-stone, it was he. He tried one job after 
another, and fell down on them all. In 1840 he 
was tutor in the family of Mr. Postlethwaite of 
Broughton House, Broughton-in-Furness, but his 
employment was terminated in consequence of 
his drunken habits, and the fact that ‘‘ on question- 
ing the boys it had been found that latterly he had 
taught them very little, spending most of their 
lesson-times in sketching and making up stories in 
connection with his pictures.’’ Slipping down the 
social scale he next secured a job as a booking- 
clerk on the Manchester and Leeds Railway, first 
at Sowerby Bridge and then at Luddendon Foot, 
but he lost this too when his accounts were found 
to be {11 1s. 7d. on the wrong side. He was not, 
it may be added, suspected of theft but “ of 
constant carelessness,’’ while his absence from 
duty ‘carousing with congenial drinkers ’’ had 
been ‘‘ of days’ continuance.’’ The porter, left 
increasingly in charge of the ticket office, had 
helped himself from the till. 


Yet in spite of everything his sister Anne 
continued to believe in him, and secured him a 
tutorship with the same family by whom she was 
herself employed. In this capacity he proceeded 
to fall violently in love with his employer’s wife. 
To what extent she instigated this feeling or 
returned it, still more 
whether they were actually 
lovers, is by no means 
clear, but when the lady 
became free to marry Bran- 
well on her husband’s death 
she made not the least 
effort todo so. The realisa- 
tion that his hopes were 
doomed to disappointment 
brought on a fit, after 
which he never seems to 
have been the same man 
again: dunned for debts, 
drugged and drunken when 
he could afford it, he sank 
into a dishonoured grave 
at the age of thirty. 


Since the funeral of Aunt 
Branwell, six years before, 
Branwell had not re-entered 
the old church. Yet if there 
was one place in the world 
where he had truly longed 
to be it was there, where 
they brought him now, under 
the stone flags, deep in the 
family vault, out of the sight 
of men, in the covering dark- 
ness close beside Maria. It 
was there, released from the 
long strain of living—from 


the thorny path of fame, the 
mockeries of love—that all 
his sad life he had really longed to be. 


There could be no better epitaph for the tragic 
failure that was Branwell Bronté. 





* “ Branwell Bronté.” By Winifred Gérin. Illustrated. 
(Nelson; 35s.) 
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LTHOUGH we 
4 have, reluc- 
tantlyand carefully, 
done a certain 
amount of tree- 
felling in this 
garden, westill 
have several places 
which are in deep 
shade all day long. 
Such places entail difficulty for the gardener, 
because although there are a great many plants 
which will survive in deep shade, there are few 
which will flourish and flower in it. A majority 
of herbaceous subjects like full sun; the best 
shrubby subjects enjoy half shade, light shade 
or broken shade; or full sun. Many of the best 
bulbous plants do well with their roots in cool 
shade, but like to have their heads in the sun 
Quite a lot of plants simply die in deep shade 














It is important to be clear as to what we mean 
by shade. There are parts of any garden, say on 
the north side of the house or of a stand of trees, 
which do not receive direct sunshine 
but do receive the full light of the 
northern sky, the light which 
painters prefer. A very large num- 
ber of plants of all kinds will do 
well in those conditions; camellias 
and other shrubs ,.which produce 
their flowers very early in the year, 
are better planted so, for the 
damage which is said to be done 
by frost to their flowers is often 
done, in fact, not by the initial 
freezing but by the subsequent 
quick thaw where such plants are 
exposed to morning sun. But a 
northexposureis not shade. By deep 
shade I mean the conditions under 
a canopy of trees which interpose 
between the ground and the sky, 
not merely the ground and the sun. 


We have a drive which is just 
like that; on both sides of it are 
oaks, pines and yews, not to men- 
tion very tall pittosporums, which 
keep the drive in semi-darkness, 
even at noon. Very late in the 
evening during summer the sun 
glances down the drive for a few 
minutes. But that is almost the 
only light it ever receives. 


This drive is lined by earth banks which we 
propose, in due time, to shore up with dry-stone 
walling. But we shall want to plant them, they 
are part of the garden. The question is, what to 
plant. At first, before we realised quite how deep 
the shade would be when the trees were in full 
leaf, we planted a number of the small-leaved 
dwarf rhododendrons. They grew quite well at 
once; but we were subsequently warned by a 
gardener, whose great experience and many 
successes have made him an authority, that these 
shrubs would not flower properly in such deep 
shade, although they would do well in half-shade 
or broken shade. So, rhododendrons having a 
root-and-soil ball which makes the operation 
feasible, we moved them at once, having by that 
time a suitable place prepared for them. A curious 
thing happened; the move was made in late June. 
Growth continued and the shrubs did not show 
any sign of resentment, but from tender green the 
foliage took on a tinge of bronze, which is only 
now growing out a little. I do not know whether 
this was due to the much higher intensity of light 
in their new place; it probably was, for leaves, like 


DEEP SHADE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


our skins, can develop a tan to protect the delicate 
cells against the sun. 


If you consult the kind of nurseryman’s 
catalogue which gives some instruction in garden- 
ing as well as a price list of plants, you will usually 
see that certain kinds of berberis, and also 
Mahonia japonica bealei and other mahonias, 
are given as suitable shrubs for shade. And it is 
true that they will survive in shade. But we have 
found by experience that to plant mahonia in 
shade under trees is a great mistake: one never, 
in that case, sees this fine plant at its best. In 
shade it grows slowly, is unshapely and leggy, and 
flowers rather poorly. Only in almost full sun, 
and certainly with full sun part of the day, does 
this shrub grow into the well-clothed handsome 
object it wants to be, and will produce its long 
racemes of fragrant yellow flowers. Some large- 
leaved rhododendrons need a lot of shade, and 





“IT REALLY DOES LIKE UNMITIGATED DEEP SHADE”: SOLOMON’S SEAL, “ WITH ITS GRACEFULLY 
CURVED STEMS, HANDSOME PINNATE LEAVES AND CREAMY LITTLE BELL-FLOWERS.” 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


I believe that some of those in the sinogrande 
section with enormous leaves do need full shade, 
but these are not for the ordinary garden. 


The plants we have found to do well enough 
in shade are as follows: nearly all kinds of ferns, 
including Osmunda regalis. Far more use should 
be made of them. The only shrub I know, person- 
ally, which really does well in deep shade is aucuba 
(the spotted laurel of the London suburbs). 
Six months ago I ’d have said that I rather disliked 
this plant. Well, we have a short walk of it here 
(known, Janeites will know why, as the North- 
hanger Walk) and I have become attached to it. 
But I would not plant the spotted kinds; much 
handsomer are the plain green varieties with 
serrated leaves. Of the other laurels, cherry laurel 
is not really a handsome plant, or, if it is, 1 have a 
blind spot about it; and Portugal laurel, very 
handsome and with fragrant flowers, prefers light 
to shade. 


Another plant commonly recommended for 
deep shade is periwinkle. It does grow well in the 
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half-dark; but Iam 
now absolutely cer- 
tain that it only 
flowers well where it 
receives some sun, 
and only really well 
where it receives 
quite a lot of day- 
light. However, it is 
going to help us on 
our driveside banks, and so, too, among the ferns 
we shall plant there, will the native ivies, although 
these need watching where there are trees worth 
caring for, since although it is probably not true 
that ivy kills trees, it certainly does them no good. 















As for flowering plants, we have found that not 
only primfoses, both the pale cream natives and 
the pink and blue exotics, do quite well even in 
deep shade and commonly seed themselves and 
flourish well away from the light, but the fine 
hybrid polyanthus also do well under a tree 
canopy. And so do violets, and lilies-of-the-valley. 
All three kinds can be planted and then safely 
allowed to look after themselves 
for years; they can compete with 
any weeds which occur in deep 
shade excepting dog’s mercury. 
That must be kept down or it will 
smother everything. A pleasant 
little native which also does well in 
deep shade is sweet woodruff. (An 
apology: in my article of July 15 
I wrote wood-sorrel when I meant 
wocdruff (A sperula odorata) .) There 
are two other genera of flowering 
plants which are tolerant of these 
conditions: hellebore and hosta. 


The green-flowered Helleborus 
fetidus is always found in deep 
shade ; we have here some rose-pink 
flowered hellebores, possibly ab- 
schasicus, which grow enormous in 
deep shade, but which flower 
sparsely. H. niger, the Christmas 
rose, behaves in the same way. 
These and other hellebores do well 
enough in deep shade to be worth 
planting under a tree canopy, but 
in my experience, for what it is 
worth, are only at their floriferous 
best if they receive some direct 
sunshine during part of the day. 


Hostas, again, the erstwhile 
Funkia, or plantain lilies, while they will grow and 
even flower in quite deep shade, and will be used by 
us along that drive, really flower better in half-shade. 
I do not know this genus at all well, but the species 
fortunei, with its glaucous leaves and pale lilac 
flowers, is attractive, and still better, under trees, 
is undulata variegata, which has a white edge to 
the green leaves and a taller spike of lilac flowers. 
I believe that there are some new hostas worth 
enquiring about, with flowers of a much deeper, 
richer colour. Whether they need sun, or will 
tolerate shade, I don’t know. A strikingly fine 
one which I saw in someone else’s garden was 
among other herbaceous subjects in full sun all 
day long. 


Finally, and especially among ferns, why not 
Solomon’s Seal? Polygonatum multifiorum, with 
its gracefully curved stems, handsome pinnate 
leaves and creamy little bell-flowers, deserves 
restoring to favour. And it really-does like un- 
mitigated deep shade, flourishing away year after 
year in conditions which would reduce most plants 
to pale and etiolated invalids and finally kill them. 
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“GLORIOUS GOODWOOD ”—1961: A VIEW OF THE PADDOCK DURING THE PARADE FOR THE STEWARDS’ CUP, WHICH WAS WON BY 
SKYMASTER, WITH DEER LEAP SECOND FOR THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE YEAR. 


The 1961 Goodwood meeting was attended by the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who were staying at Goodwood House as guests of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon. On the first day 50,000 people were at the races. 
The Stewards’ Cup, the parade for which we show above, was won by 
Skymaster, ridden by Scobie Breasley. The horse had been sold by the Duke 
of Norfolk to Mr. W. Kelly only three months before. Deer Leap was second for 


| 


the third successive year. In the Craven Stakes Espresso, ridden by J. Mercer, 
was an easy winner, with Shrubswood second. The Duke of Norfolk recorded 
his first win at Goodwood when his Sovereign Lord narrowly beat Honey Line 
in the Richmond Stakes. The Goodwood Cup was won by Predominate, 


with Shatter second. During the meeting the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh 
also visited Cowdray Park for the polo. 

















T so happened that, looking up the life of Inigo 
Jones in quite another connection, I came across 
this miniature (Fig. 1) at Sotheby’s, in which 
Samuel Cooper seems to me to have caught the 
nature of this extraordinarily interesting character 
wonderfully well; aloof, quizzical, a trifle disdainful. 


He was one of those rare men who exercise an 
enormous influence upon the taste of their century 
without leaving very many traces of their actual 
work. There is the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, 
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“PORTRAIT OF INIGO JONES,” BY SAMUEL COOPER 
A REMARKABLY PERCEPTIVE STUDY OF THE 
(2§ ins. high.) 


FIG. 1. 
(1608-1672) : 
GREAT ARCHITECT AND CONNOISSEUR. 


the Cube Room at Wilton, the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; not the 
output of a Christopher Wren, nor of a Spence, 
nor of a Gibberd. It was, however, he who intro- 
duced Renaissance architecture into England, and 
his copy of Palladio, one of the treasures of the 
library at Worcester College, Oxford, is annotated 
in his own hand. He bought it for two ducats 
in Venice in 1601. He was employed also to 
design the scenery for the extravagant masques, 
acted by courtiers, not by professionals, which were 
the delight of Anne of Denmark, the Queen of 
James I. In 1615 he became Surveyor to James I, 
and afterwards to Charles I. 


But his appearance on this particular page of 
The Illustrated London News is due not to his fame 
as an architect, but to his position as adviser to 
the important personages of his day, first among 
them that first of all great English connoisseurs, 
the Earl of Arundel, whose garden at Arundel 
House in the Strand (long since built over—the 
name is perpetuated in Arundel Street) was filled 
with Greek and Roman marbles, as was his house 
with paintings by Direr and Holbein. Jones 
accompanied Lord and Lady Arundel during their 
Italian holiday in 1613 and 1614; he was at leisure 
then because of the early death in 1612 of the 
young Henry, Prince of Wales, the elder brother 
of Charles I. He was the Prince’s Surveyor of 
Buildings, and no doubt was consulted by the 
precocious boy as he was by Arundel and later 
Charles. He was Surveyor to James I in 1615 
and after James’ death to his successor, and it is 
evident that he was regarded as not merely an 
architect but as an expert on paintings. 


Indeed, his reputation was European. Panzini, 
the Pope’s agent to Queen Henrietta Maria, wrote 
ot him, as “‘a great connoisseur ’’’; also that he 
was conceited and boastful—perhaps Cooper’s 
miniature does not conceal this trait ? This same 
Panzini gives us a remarkably vivid little sketch 
of Charles I and Inigo opening a case of paintings 
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FIG. 3. 
(1774-1862): SIGNED AND DATED 1803, AND ONCE THOUGHT TO 
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SAMUEL COOPER AND GEORGE CHINNERY. 


sent to the King by the Secretary of State to the 
Vatican, Cardinal Barberini. One of them, by 
the way, is thought to have been the portrait of 
Ginevra Benci, by Leonardo da Vinci (now in the 
National Gallery), from the Liechstenstein col- 
lection. Panzini describes how Jones “ threw off 
his coat, put on his eye-glasses, took a candle, and, 
together with the King, began to examine them 
very closely.’ There is other evidence also as to 
his enthusiasm and to the regard in which 
he was held by both Arundel and the King, 
both of them highly cultivated and impassioned 
collectors. 


As for the painter, Samuel Cooper, he was 
regarded in his own day as the equal of Van Dyck 
(on a small scale, of course) and succeeding 
generations have accepted this verdict readily 
enough. He was in demand in the 1630’s, when 
he was evidently on terms of friendship with that 
darking of the court, for he painted a portrait of 
Margaret Lemon, Van Dyck’s mistress, who pre- 
sided over the house at Blackfriars, so often 
visited by the King and Queen, until Charles 
found Van Dyck a wife, Mary Ruthven. Samuel 
Cooper was no less in demand during the Common- 
wealth for portraits of the Lord Protector and 
other important personages, and equally so after 
the Restoration until his death in 1672 at the age 
of sixty-three. We have ample evidence of his 
success, among others the testimony of Samuel 
Pepys who, in 1668, paid him £30 for his portrait 
of Mrs. Pepys, plus £8 3s. 4d. for the crystal and 
frame—an enormous sum in our money and con- 
siderable even then, for it was twice what Lely 
could command during that decade, and apparently 
twice what he himself was able to charge in the 
1650's. The evidence for this—a letter from 
Dorothy Osborne quoted by Graham Reynolds 
in his admirable little book on English Miniaturists 
—a typical and charming letter it is, too—written, 
of course, to her constant and loving Sir William 
Temple: ‘‘ I shall go out of town this week, and 
so cannot possibly get a picture drawn for you till 
I come up again.... I would have had one drawn 
since I came, and consulted my glass every morning 
when to begin; and to speak freely to you that 
art my friend, I could never find my face in a 
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“A MOTHER AND CHILD,” BY GEORGE CHINNERY 


BE A PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS AND CHILD. LIKE THE 
OTHER TWO, IT WAS IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE OF MINIATURES 
ON JULY 3. (4 ins. high.) 


condition to admit on’t, and when I was not 
satisfied with it myself, I had no reason to hope 
that anybody else should. But I am afraid, as you 
say, that time will not mend it, and therefore you 
shall have it as soon as Mr. Cooper will vouchsafe 
to take the pains to draw it for you. I have made 
him twenty courtesys and promised him {15 to 
persuade him.” 


Cooper was musical, which, of course, endeared 
him to Pepys, who tells of a dinner party he gave 





one Sunday evening during the course of the 
sittings—eight or nine of them—before Mrs. Pepys’ 
portrait was finished; how one would have liked 
to be present! There were Samuel Cooper, Samuel 
Butler (author of ‘‘ Hudibras ”’), Lely’s competitor 
John Hayls, and the younger Hoskins, the 
miniaturist; ‘‘a good dinner,” says the diarist, 
‘‘and company that pleased me mightily, being 
all eminent men in their way.” 


There is a refreshingly sober quality about 
Cooper’s work which makes him more and more 
attractive as one grows older and (I hope) wiser. 
It is easy to be ravished by the sometimes super- 
ficial qualities of Van Dyck or of his successor 
Peter Lely; it takes time to realise how insipid 
they can be, when they bend over backwards to 
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FIG. 2. “PORTRAIT OF GENERAL MONCK, DUKE OF ALBE- 
MARLE,” SOLDIER AND STATESMAN, ALSO BY SAMUEL COOPER. 
(3 ins. high.) 


please. Cooper always seems to look at his sitters 
closely and, without flattery, to show whatever 
genuine qualities they possess; a good example 
was the wonderful sketch of Catherine of Braganza, 
lent by the Queen to last winter’s exhibition, 
The Age of Charles II, at the Royal Academy. 
But if he was good with his women clients, he 
was superb with men, preferably men of more 
than ordinary accomplishment: Charles Il—also 
exhibited at the Royal Academy—is, I suppose as 
well known as any, and this miniature of General 
Monck, Duke of Albemarle, seems to me a fine 
performance, even for him. It was next to the 
Inigo Jones. Even if one did not know who 
the man was one would say this is a person who left 
his mark on the world, as indeed Monck did; 
can one ask for more in a miniature portrait ? 
(Fig. 2.) 


However, one cannot always live at this high 
level. Browsing around I found myself looking at 
this long-nosed woman and little girl (Fig. 3)— 
obviously of about the year 1800—being wholly 
unable to guess at the author, and learning from 
the catalogue that it was by George Chinnery, 
signed and dated 1803. I confess I had forgotten— 
if I had ever known—that this rackety character 
ever painted miniatures, though I was fairly 
familiar with his drawings and paintings, particu- 
larly those he did in Macao, whither he fied to 
escape both his debts and his wife. Thanks to this 
rather nice woman’s long nose, she used to be 
identified as Mrs Siddons (“‘ Madame, there is no 
end to your nose,” said Gainsborough on a famous 
occasion). However, other women have long noses, 
and in this case Mrs. Siddons is surely out, for 
Chinnery left London in June 1802 and dis- 
embarked in Madras in December. Also the 
miniature bears the letters E.I. for East Indies 
and there is a note in Chinnery’s hand that it must 
be kept from damp and sun. In short, one of the 
many paintings he did in India during the more 
than twenty years he stayed there before bolting 
farther east. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 
TASTE: ITALIAN 
BRONZE STATUETTES 
IN AN IMPORTANT 
AND UNIQUE 
EXHIBITION IN 


LONDON. 


HE current exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
is reputed to be the first ever to 
be devoted entirely to Italian 
bronzes. Certainly it is a most 
remarkable display, with loans 
from a number of British and 
European museums, including a 
large quantity of the finest pieces 
from various cities in Italy itself. 
The exhibition has been organised 
jointly by the Italian Ministry of 
Education, the Rijksmuseum 
and the Arts Council. It covers 
the period from Ghiberti at the 
beginning of the 15th century right “ NEPTUNE,” BY GIOVANNI BOLOGNA (1529-1608): 
up to early 18th-century sculptors ONE OF TEN BY THE 16TH-CENTURY MASTER ™ 
like Soldani [Continued below. THE EXHIBITION. (Museo Civico, Bologna.) 








“HOMAGE TO SCULPTURE,” BY FRANCESCO “ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST,” BY AN UN- 
BERTOS (fi. 1693-1710): AN ARTIST OF SKILL AND KNOWN VENETIAN ARTIST OF ABOUT 
EXTRAVAGANCE. (Mr. Paul Walliraf, London.) 1500. (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 





“NEGRO BOY MOUNTED ON A GOAT,” ATTRIBUTED TO SEVERO DA 
RAVENNA (fi. c. 1500): A LIVELY, LIGHT-HEARTED COMPOSITION. 
(The Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham.) 





“APOLLO,” ANOTHER OF THE PIECES BY THE MASTER 


OF THE 16TH-CENT. FLORENTINE BRONZE STATUETTE, 
GIOVANNI BOLOGNA. (Palazzo della Signoria, Florence.) 


Continued.| and Bertos. Although Ghiberti’s bronze doors made for the Florence 
Baptistry mark the beginning of this great period of sculpture, the history of 
the bronze statuette more truly begins with Donatello, who was just a few years 
younger. Unfortunately, he is represented by only two works, although one 
of his successors, Bertoldo, has six—three from the Museum’s own collection. 
Donatello’s pupil, Bellano, is also well represented, and there are no fewer than 





“ FAUN PLAYING A DOUBLE FLUTE,” BY 
FRANCESCO DA SANT’AGATA (fi. c. 1520). 
(Musée du Louvre, Paris.) 





“ST. JEROME,” BY BARTOLOMEO BELLANO (c. 1435-1496/7): 
A SIMPLE, ALMOST ROUGH WORK, SURPRISINGLY GERMANIC 
IN APPEARANCE. (Musée du Louvre.) 


* 


“SEATED PAN,” ONE OF THE 27 BRONZES IN THE EXHIBITION BY 
ANDREA BRIOSCO (RICCIO) (c. 1470/5-1532): IN THE FORM OF AN 
INKSTAND. (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 





“ ARION,” BY BERTOLDO (c. 1420-1491), WHO WAS ONE OF 
THE LEADING FLORENTINE SUCCESSORS OF DONATELLO IN 
THE ART OF BRONZE SCULPTURE. (Museo Nazionale, Florence.) 


twenty-seven pieces by another great Paduan artist, Riccio. A host of fine 
artists follow Riccio. There is Bellini’s associate, Camelio, and the more 
romantic Francesco da Sant’Agata; then Sansovino, Alessandro Vittoria, and 
numerous Florentine sculptors leading up to the great Giovanni Bologna. 
And from him, on into the 17th and early 18th centuries, including the two 
Romans, Bernini and his rival Algardi. The exhibition closes on October 1. 
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THE DIVIDED CITY AND THE HEART OF THE PRESENT CRISIS: A DIAGRAMMATIC MAP ‘ 


By the London Protocol on Berlin, which was signed in the autumn of 1944, 
Berlin was to be occupied jointly by the armed forces of the United States, Germany ; and consequently all traffic from the West has or 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. When the occupation began in July 1945, | over East Germany. West Berlin is connected to the F oe aw s 


or control by customs or military forces. The whole of Berlin lies inside East | 


France was invited to participate with equal rights. The occupying Powers number of designated routes—four roads, f P | 
agreed that all traffic—air, road and rail—would be free from border search ° , four railway lines, three air corridors 


and two waterways. All military traffic by road and rail and canal and all air 
Drawn by our Speci 
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C MAP OF BERLIN, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES; AND (INSET) THE AIR CORRIDORS. 


affic including civilian flights are the concern of the four Powers. Other a British brigade group of about 4000, two U.S. battle groups totalling about 
peer is ee dinated between east and west German ministries and agencies. 5000, and a French brigade of about 2000. In addition there are 3000 West 
Air idors are controlled by the four Powers through the air safety centre Berlin Alert Police and 10,000 lightly armed men in the police force. Soviet 
in West Berlin. The western forces in Berlin are outside the NATO system, strength in Berlin is not especially significant as there are a number of 
| their status deriving from the London Protocol. They number about 11,000: Russian barracks just outside the city. 
. 


by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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LOOKING DOWN THE STREET OF JUNE 17, 

WITH THE OLD VICTORY COLUMN IN THE 

FOREGROUND AND THE BRANDENBURG 
GATE BEYOND. 


FLEEING IN 
EVER-INCREASING 
NUMBERS : 
REFUGEES FROM 
EAST TO WEST 
BERLIN. 


te flow of refugees from 
Communist East Germany 
has, over the past month, reached 
record numbers. The main cause 
for the fantastic increase is the 
growing uneasiness that, with 
the probability of a show-down 
over Berlin, the last channels of 
escape may be closed. In the 
second -week ifi July nearly 9000 
refugees streamed into West 
Berlin—the highest weekly figure 
since 1953. [Continued below, right. 














GEES FROM EAST 
RDING AN AIRCRAFT * 
PELHOF AIRPORT, 
ERLIN. 





Continued.| Herr Lemmer, the 
Minister for All-German 
Affairs, accused the authori- 
ties in East Germany for being 
responsible for the mass flight 
by depriving the people of 
political freedom and for fail- 
ing to provide decent living 
conditions. During the first 
two weeks of July 1961, 12,576 
East German refugees had 
crossed the border and after 
three weeks it was reported 
15,624 refugees had officially 
registered in West Berlin. The 
East Germans, on their part, 
have claimed 40,000 refugees 
from West Germany. 





(Left.) 

REGISTERING AT THE MARIENFELDE 

REFUGEE CAMP IN WEST BERLIN: 

SOME NEWLY-ARRIVED REFUGEES 
FROM EAST GERMANY. 
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MEAT STORAGE IN WEST BERLIN. THROUGHOUT THE CITY THERE ARE HUGE STORAGE HALLS AND SILOS FOR ALL MANNER OF VITAL COMMODITIES. 
SIDELIGHTS ON WEST BERLIN’S DETERMINATION NOT TO SUCCUMB TO BLOCKADE: SOME OF THE CITY’S STORAGE DEPOTS. 


When West Berlin was blockaded in 1948, the city was naturally low in vital 
stocks of food and fuels and other raw materials, as she was still suffering 
from the ravages of war; and it was only the Allied airlift, lasting nearly 
a year, which kept the city going. Since then the city authorities have 
been conscious of the vulnerability of West Berlin’s position and have 


' 


steadily and continuously built up an immense emergency store system. 
All over the city’s 431 square miles are warehouses, stores, depots and silos, 
stocked with all kinds of basic commodities. Thede stocks are continually being 
released and replaced; and although the actual quantities held are secret, it 
has been officially stated that they are adequate for over twelve months. 
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ARCH EXZOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2060. 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED AND AS YET UNEXPLORED 
TREASURE-HOUSE OF SPANISH CAVE ART: THE FANTASTIC 
AND BEAUTIFUL CAVES OF. NERJA—A PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK. 


Note.—This ts a preliminary notice of a stte 
about which no doubt a good deal more will be heard. 
I should like to express my thanks for their help 
and co-operation to Sr. D. Simeén Giménez Reyna, 
delegate in charge of archaeological investigations in 
the Province of Mdlaga and the author of a recent 
work on La Pileta, to Sr. D. Pablo Solo de Zaldivar 
Yébenes, the conservator of the caves and the first 
qualified person to enter them after their discovery, 
and to Sr. D. Eduardo Ortega Rodriguez, director 
of the Nerja Foundation, who took the photographs 
illustrating this article A. H. B. 


SOUTHERN Spanish littoral of dazzling white 
4 villages and fields of sugar cane becomes 
gradually more austere as you drive eastward from 
Malaga. After some fifteen miles the coastal plain 
narrows. The highway follows an indented shore. 
On your left the Sierra Almijara’s dark limestone 
foothills stand up like frozen waves. To your 


right is a strand of grey, scintillating sand. About 
two miles before the town of Nerja a new road, 
turning off inland, rises in a few hundred yards on 





FIG. 2 A UNIQUE OBJECT FOUND IN THE LOWER CAVES: THE CRANIUM OF A 
SKULL OF PERHAPS NEANDERTHAL, PERHAPS EVEN PITHECANTHROPOID TYPE, 
BISECTED FROM BACK TO FRONT, POSSIBLY TO SERVE AS‘A BOWL. 


to a piece of levelled ground. Here is the built-up 
entrance to the caves and opposite to it an excellent 
restaurant overlooking a solitary beach of dusky 
rocks under a brilliant sky. 

Two-and-a-half years ago there was no building 
hereabouts. It was in January 1959 that five local 
lads (some of whom now act as guides), working 
their way through a small hole in the ground, 
discovered a subterranean wonderland, for as well 
as being a gallery of prehistoric painting, a store- 
house of ancient human remains and of men’s 
handiwork, the Nerja caverns are a first-class 
geological curiosity. The lower caves stretch out 
for a distance of some 1ooo yards and are of vary- 
ing width but very tall (Fig. 1). The last hall soars 
to over 195 ft., well over twice the height of Salis- 
bury Cathedral nave (Fig. 10), and on all hands is 
a rich decoration of fantastic stalactite formations 
—columns, pillars, gigantic organ-pipes, cascades, 
lacy flounces, icicles, a formidable florescence of 
monstrous plants and figures changing appear- 
ance with every step you take. The colours are 
for the most part light, even gay, buff, beige, 
cream, fawn, ivory and grey. It is a microcosm, 
a universe in little (Fig. 11) and we can imagine 
the effect it produced on the men of millennia 
ago, men whose only light was cast by flickering 
torches. 

The caverns were, of course, carved out by 
water-action and during their long history they 
have sometimes been flooded and sometimes dry. 
To-day Nerja is dry enough though here and there 
are some drips and one stalagmite some 4 ft. tall 
receives a drop about every 26 seconds. With 
the variations of temperature during the last Ice 
Age (Wiirm) went changes in sea-level and at 
times there must have stretched out from the 
shore a broad area of level and probably swampy 
ground that may*well have afforded hunting to 


the men of the caves, for though, no doubt, the 
inner halls and galleries could never have been 
lived in, the entrance and what we may call the 
ante-chamber served apparently as shelters for 
long ages. Very often prehistoric caverns bear 
evidence of occupation by wild beasts but at Nerja 
up to now no cave-bear bones have been recovered 
nor are there, it seems, any marks of that beast’s 
claws on the rock face. 

There is not much prehistoric painting in the 
lower caves; here and there some outlines in red 
pigment, but the graceful picture of a deer is an 
exception. It is on one of the folds or “ organ- 
pipes”’ of calcite that are a feature of Nerja. 
There is one projecting slab coated with calcite 
and looking like the side of a fountain’s basin 
when water dribbles over it. Under the semi- 
opaque covering can be made out tantalising 
traces of red paintings executed long ago 

The lower caves end in a steeply rising slope of 
what from a distance looks like dark-grey dust 
pierced here and there with the jagged teeth of 
stalagmites. Above this scree and reaching to 
the vault of the 
hall is a wall of 
rock and in it, at 
130 ft. from the 
floor of the 
cavern, is a hole. 
It is something of 
a mountaineering 
feat to scramble 
up to this opening 
though the young 
guides caper along 
fairly easily. The 
hole leads to 
another succes- 
sion of caves that 
have not as yet 
been fully ex- 
plored, but it is 
here that there is 
the gallery of pre- 
historic painting. 
The pictures. are 
all outline draw- 
ings in red or 


cee 


black pigment 
and belong, there- 
fore, in style, to 
the older paint- 
ings and engrav- 
ings at sites in 
northern Spain 
and south- 
western France. 
The Nerja paint- 
ings are of dol- 
phins (Fig. 9), 
fish, goats, deer 
(Fig. 7) and horses 
and are compar- 
able with some of 
the pictures at 
La Pileta and Ar- 
dales, prehistoric 
caves also in the 
Province of 
Malaga, but well 
over 100 miles 
from Nerja. This 
naturalistic Old 
Stone Age art— 
that may be any- 
thing up to 20,000 
years old—is 
quite different from the so-called ‘‘ Levantine ” 
Spanish prehistoric art whose area lies in the 
eastern part of Spain and whose age is probably 
considerably less. 

Nerja is, then, a duplex site, one on two levels, 
and the upper caves must have formed some sort 
of a sanctuary for ages, a sanctuary in the widest 
sense of the term and one that could be reached 
only after an arduous and maybe terrifying journey 
through the bowels of the earth. 
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FIG. 1. A SKETCH PLAN OF THE EXTENSIVE AND BEAUTIFUL 
LOWER CAVES OF NERJA, ON THE SPANISH COAST, SOME 
15 MILES EAST OF MALAGA. 

These lower caves were discovered in January 1959. More 
recently discovered and as yet not fully lored is a range of 
caves above these, in which a number of examples of cave 
painting of the naturalistic type, possibly 20,000 years old, 
have already been found. 


A staircase leading to the upper caves should 
be ready in about a year’s time. 

The lower halls contain a number of human 
bones and although no excavation has as yet been 
undertaken some of these have been recovered 
and have been or are being examined at Barcelona 
and Madrid. It is possible that at some periods 
the caves may have been used for burials, then 
again some of the bones may be those of sacrificial 
victims or the remains of cannibal meals, for 
cannibalism has been a specifically human custom 





FIG. 3. FOUND IN THE LOWER CAVES OF NERJA: A HUMAN SKULL OF HOMO SAPIENS TYPE, COVERED 
IN CALCITE AND PROBABLY OF THE $RD MILLENNIUM B.C. 


throughout the ages. I was able during a hasty 
prospection to note a number of human bones 
either lying on the surface or half-buried. Most 
of the specimens recovered belong, of course, to 
Homo sapiens (Fig. 3) though two frontal bones 
found are said to be of neanderthaloid type while 
there is preserved in the showcase at the entrance 
to the caves a very curious specimen found-on the 
surface of the cave floor. It is the upper part or 
calvaria of a skull (Fig. 2) that [Continued opposite. 
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TRACES OF PREHISTORIC MAN AT NERJA—DURING SOME 16,000 YEARS OF VISITS. 


FIG. 4. FOUND IN THE LOWER CAVES OF NERJA: A FINELY WORKED MARBLE BRACELET OF 


NEOLITHIC AGE, THE INCISIONS BEING FILLED WITH A RED PIGMENT 


FIG. 6. A LUGGED VASE OF EARTHENWARE, WITH A RECTINLINEAR PATTERN 
INCISED AND FILLED WITH RED. FROM THE CAVE FLOOR, 3RD MILLENNIUM, B.C. 


WITH AN INCISED DOUBLE-EYE MOTIF. 
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FIG. §. ANOTHER NEOLITHIC ARTEFACT FROM THE LOWER CAVES: A SHALLOW BOWL, DECORATED 


IN THE UPPER CAVES OF NERJA: THE PAINTING IN BLACK PIGMENT OF A STAG, IN WHICH THE INEQUALITY 
OF THE STONE IS EXPLOITED BY THE ARTIST. 


FIG. 9. A PAINTING OF TWO DOLPHINS IN RED, FOUND ON A STALACTITE IN THE UPPER CAVES. THIS PHOTOGRAPH 


FIG. 8. A NECKLACE OF DRILLED DEER’S TEETH, FOUND ON THE LOWER 
CAVE PLOOR AND OF NEOLITHIC DATE, THE CAVES WERE FREQUENTED 
; AT VARIOUS PERIODS DURING SOME 16,000 YEARS. 


IS SHOWN SIDEWAYS FOR CONVENIENCE. 


Continued.| has been cut through lengthwise so that only one half has been preserved. 
The relic may have served as a bowl or cup, but the skull is certainly not that of Homo 
sapiens and indeed reminds one almost more of a pithecanthropoid than a neanderthaloid 
form. It is a puzzling specimen on which some light may be thrown when systematic 
excavation is begun. In the anterior portions of the lower caves there has been found an 
abundance of Neolithic pottery (Fig. 6) and also of objects of adornment, the marble 
bracelets incised and filled in with red pigment (Fig. 4) are so numerous as to. make 
almost a Nerja “‘ badge.’’ Men were present at Nerja right into Bronze [Continued overleaf. 
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LISBURY CATHEDRAL NAVE. 
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A STALACTITE COLUMN TWICE AS HIGH AS SA 
OO —— 





FIG. 10. SOARING TO THE ROOF OF THE HALL OF THE CATACLYSM: A HUGE STALACTITE COLUMN OF GLITTERING BEAUTY. 


Age ti (2nd and ist millennia B.c.). The Spaniards have from the first, it was decided to make Nerja pay for itself and to leave detailed 
scientific examination of the site until later on when means could be found 
to finance excavations. The lower caves, as can be seen from the photo- 


The expenses have been met by the province of Malaga, so, | graphs, are now partly illuminated, paths and causeways [Continued opposite. 
~ 


Continued.] 
shown great enterprise in dealing with Nerja. The causeways and paths have 
been constructed only on to bedrock and in no case over a (possibly) archzolo- 
gical floor. 
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TOWERING, FANTASTIC AND SPLENDID: NERJA’S “HALL OF THE PHANTOMS.” 
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FIG. 11. DISCOVERED AGAIN TWO YEARS AGO, BUT FREQUENTED BY PREHISTORIC MAN OVER SOME 16,000 YEARS. 
Continued.| have been made; and the caves are now in part accessible to | paths and steps. By the way, the five boys who discovered Nerja received 


visitors and are, indeed, sometimes used for special entertainments. There is, | a bounty of 400,000 pesetas (about £2380), and that is encouraging for any 
however, little or no danger of damage to the caves. The pictures are far | other country lads who may happen to stumble on some more of the 
away in the upper caverns and visitors are not allowed to stray from the | archeological riches Spain still holds hidden. 
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RISES AND FALLS IN RABBITS AND HARES. 


tte question is frequently being raised to-day 
whether hares have increased in numbers 
since the rabbit populations were struck by myxo- 
matosis. Without making a country-wide census, 
or pursuing a broad inquiry of this kind, it is 
useless to attempt to analyse the 
present situation. Verbal reports 
to hand point to the conclusion 
that the hare is probably on 
the increase but it is still 
impossible to assess 
whether this has any- 
thing to do with the 
absence of large num- 
bers of rabbits, or 
from secondary 
causes associated 
with this, or whether 
the increase is within 
the range of normal 
fluctuations for the 
species. Unfortun- 
ately, documented in- 
formation is not up to 
date, and at present 
signs have not been want- 
ing that the numbers of 
rabbits, also, are on the in- 
crease, and one would have 
liked to know the state of the 
hares for these years. 

The reports, one hears from 
those best able to assess the 
position in a given area, are 
varied Since myxomatosis 
first struck the rabbit in 1953, 
they have appeared in localities 
where they have previously not 
been seen. This on its own 
might have suggested that the hare was 
stepping into a vacancy left by the rabbit. 
On the other hand, in most areas there is 
little or no sign of increase. In a few areas 
there have been actual decreases in their 
numbers, and the indications are that for 
no more than 25 per cent. of the country 
has there been an obvious increase. The 
changes would seem, therefore, to be for- 
tuitous, and this is supported by two facts. 
The first is that there is at least one small 
area where both hares and rabbits have 
increased in numbers during the post- 
myxomatosis years. The second is that in 
other places rabbits and hares can be seen 
feeding together, which suggests that there 
is no marked competition between them. 

Figures for hares killed on Forestry 
Commission land are available, and these 
appear at first sight to be more defini- 
tive. They may, in fact, be delusory. The 
totals for each year, so I understand, refer 
to new lands taken over during those years 
and give no basis for comparison. 

A subsidiary question sometimes posed 
can be put in this form: What animal 
occupied the ecological niche before the 
rabbit came here? It is axiomatic that 
in any area the animals occupying it tend 
to feed and generally to behave so that 
they do not compete too radically for living 
space and for the available supplies of 
food. Each species occupies its own niche. 
A good example can be seen in the tree 
creeper and the nuthatch. Both feed 
largely on insects taken from the crevices 















A YOUNG RABBIT RECENTLY OUT OF THE 
NEST—BETWEEN TWO AND THREE WEEKS 
OLD. WHEREAS HARES ARE BORN ABOVE 
GROUND, WITH THEIR EYES OPEN, RECEIVE 
NO MATERNAL PROTECTION, AND VERY 
SOON RUN ABOUT, YOUNG RABBITS ARE 
BORN BLIND, HELPLESS AND UNDERGROUND. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


wiping out of rabbits by myxomatosis, the causes 
would probably also be found to be secondary 


For example, one of the first effects of the loss of 
the rabbit, which was particularly 
noticeable in 1955, two years after 
the disease first struck in these 
islands, was the increase in 
herbage everywhere. Green 
lanes that formerly bore 
only a short turf were 
then covered knee-high 
with grass, and brambles 
were spreading across 
them. There was also 

a decided increase in 

the numbers of tree 

seedlings surviving on 
uncultivated ground 

These would have 

meant a greater sup- 
ply of food everywhere 
for the hares, which 

were untouched by the 
disease. (There have been 
three cases reported of 
myxomatosis in hares: one in 
Britain and two in France, and 
in each instance there is reason 
to believe that the animals 
affected were already out of 
condition before they con- 
tracted the disease.) 

Since rabbits and hares pro- 
bably do not occupy precisely 
the same ecological niche, the 
next question must be: What 





records. According to the “ Check-list of Palez- 
arctic and Indian Mammals,”’ by Ellerman and 
Morrison-Scott (1951), the range of the rabbit 
(Oryctolagus cuniculus) is ‘‘ Central Europe, north 
of the Mediterranean region, west to Ireland.” 
These same authors recognise subspecies in Algeria 
and Morocco, the South of France and some 
Mediterranean islands, as well as Madeira and the 
Azores, where there have been introductions 
This is a very limited area for a species that has 
so run rampant in other parts of the world where 
it has been more recently introduced 

In Barrett-Hamilton’s “ History of British 
Mammals’”’ (1911) we read: ‘The animal was 
evidently regarded by the Romans as peculiarly 
characteristic of Spain The Jews also, who 
are said to have known of Spain and its products 
from the time of Solomon, are thought by some 
authorities to have given the country its modern 
name with reference to its rabbits. At least the 
classical name for the country, Hispania, now 
Espafia or Spain, is traced back by Bochart to the 
Shemitic tsd4phdn=‘ the hider’. . . a name which 
the Jews are believed to have applied to the rabbit 
in Spain.”’ 

The documentary evidence suggests that the 
Romans domesticated the rabbit—or adopted the 
domesticated forms of the rabbit—and so spread 
the animal over western Europe and the north- 
western strip of Africa, as well as some of the 
islands of the western Mediterranean. The intro- 
duction into the British Isles cannot, however, be 
dated further back than the Norman Conquest. 
On the other hand, Barrett-Hamilton points out 
that bones, “‘ identified by their finders as those of 
the Rabbit, have been found in numbers of caves 
and in other deposits, chiefly in Great Britain, but 
also in Ireland ” and that it may be “ regarded as 
certain that a rabbit closely resembling 
and not hitherto distinguished from 
Ocuniculus, was a member of the Early 
English pleistocene fauna.”” Its disap- 
pearance he believed to ‘‘ have been caused 
by the cold (which means, probably, the 
snow) of the Glacial Period.” 

The general picture we have is, therefore, 
of a rabbit being driven south by the snow 
of the Glacial Period, finding refuge in the 
Iberian Peninsula, its remains being 
unearthed in the British Isles and Central 
and Western Europe. At or about Roman 
times there seems to have been a resur- 
gence, with the possibility that the rabbit 
spread by natural means as far as Poland, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, this 
spread being aided by human agency in 
the form of the Romans. 

The picture is reasonable also in 
reference to the ecological niche of the 
rabbit: that it was merely re-occupying 
the niche it had left vacant in post-Glacial 
times. From this, we could assume that 
the interval of time was not long enough 
for another species to adapt itself to take 
over this niche. Rabbits and hares used 
to be classified with the rodents, but in 
1912 J. W. Gidley suggested that they 
were distinct from the rodents in many 
features and proposed for them the order 
Lagomorpha, an idea that was readily 
adopted by his compatriot zoologists and 
much more slowly by zoologists on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Lagomorpha 
comprises only one species of rabbit but 
there are eight genera of hares now living 





in the bark of trees, yet the habits of the 
two are sufficiently different that the 
overlap must be very small. The most 


TWO EIGHT-DAY-OLD LEVERETS (YOUNG HARES) WHICH LOOK AS OLD AS THE 
YOUNG RABBIT IN THE OTHER ILLUSTRATION, IF NOT OLDER. RABBITS AND 
HARES ARE SO MUCH ALIKE WHEN ADULT, AND ARE, IN FACT, CLOSELY RELATED. 


and fifteen genera of which fossil remains 
are known. Many of these hares are 
known as jack rabbits, marsh rabbits, 





obvious difference is that a tree creeper 
always travels up the trunk and the 
nuthatch usually travels down, and in this 
way alone the probability is that the one bird 
takes a slightly different prey from that seen by 
the other. In addition, the nuthatch also bores 
into the wood for grubs and also eats nuts. 

The differences between rabbits and hares are 
probably of this kind. They both crop herbage 
but their manner of doing so differs. If nothing 
else, there is the fact that rabbits keep fairly near 
to their base, which is usually—but not always— 
a burrow, while hares are more wide-ranging. 
Should it be shown that there has been a significant 
increase in the numbers of hares resulting from the 


NEVERTHELESS, THEY DIFFER IN THEIR ECOLOGY AND HABITS—AND THIS IS 
MOST OBVIOUS IN THE YOUNG. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


was it that previously occupied the ecological niche 
later taken over by the rabbit? It is also 
axiomatic that if a niche becomes vacant another 
species will inevitably fill it, but until the rabbit 
was introduced into Britain the niche it later 
occupied must have been vacant. 

Perhaps it should be said before going further 
that any discussion of this must be highly specu- 
lative if only because so little is known of the 
habits and distribution of our native fauna in 
times past. Even the history of the rabbit itself 


has to be pieced together from documentary | 


snowshoe rabbits, and so on, but 
anatomically and by their habits they 
are hares. There are eight species in 
North America and thirteen species for Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with most of the thirteen 
found only in Asia. The fossil record does 
not take us farther back than the Eocene, so 
the time and place of origin of the Lagomorpha 
must remain obscure. The distribution of the 
present-day species suggests that either Asia or 
North America might have been the “ home” of 
hares and rabbits, but since there are more kinds 
of fossils for North America than for Asia, it looks 
as though the rabbit and its relatives might have 
stemmed from North America. 
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10 A MOTORING PIONEER: THE LATE PAPAL SECRETARY OF STATE: THE A NOTED PUBLIC SERVANT: THE 

, LT.-COMDR. M. GRAHAME-WHITE. LATE CARDINAL TARDINI. LATE SIR VINCENT BADDELEY. 

> Lieut.-Commander Montague Cardinal Domenico Tardini, who Sir Vincent Baddeley, who died 

ie Grahame-White, who died on had been Cardinal Secretary o of on July 25 at the age of eighty-six, 

n July 24 at the of eighty-five, the post since 1956 and is to State to Pope John XXIII since served for most of his distinguished 

e was a founder of the Automobile retire in September. The new 1958, died at the Vatican on July career at the Admiralty. He was 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland Public Trustee is fifty-five, and 30, aged seventy-three. Before principal private secretary to four 

W -- name of the Royal has been Assistant he was admitted to the Curia he successive First Lords: Selborne, 

e Au’ Club. He was secre- Solicitor in the ’s Office, taught at the Pontifical Lateran Cawder, Tweedmouth and 

h tary of the Guild of Nineteenth Board of Inland Revenue, since Athenaeum. A noted theologian, McKenna. He was a director of 

t Century Motorists. He wrote a 1956. Sir Pridham served over he wrote a standard work on the Alliance Assurance Company. 

book of yachting reminiscences. forty years in the Trustee’s Office. sacramental theology. He served on many committees. 
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ELECTED TO PARLIAMENT: MR. 
ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN. MALCOLM ST. CLAIR. 
Anthony Wedgwood Mr. Malcolm St. Clair, Mr. Benn’s [> 
Viscount his fight ive opponent in the Bristol [A FAREWELL RECEPTION AT INDIA HOUSE: LORD HOME | 
: in the High to remain a { South-East election, and who was {| wITH MRS. PANDIT, THE RETIRING HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


commoner and thus take up his defeated by an overwhelming Cc 
seat in the Commons. Mr. Benn majority, will now take his seat in — a gh An ~- jor to I A India 














had a majority of 13,044 in the May the Commons. The Election Court 
. ! -election at Bristol South-East. | had ruled that Mr. Benn, having | 1954 The daughter of Motilal Nera and Sarup Ran 
Asa Lord Stansgate was dis- succeeded to his father’s title last 
ualifed 1 : to the U.N. General Assembly, 1946-48. She was 
q from sitting in the House November, was therefore disqualified Indian Ambassador to the United States and Mexico 
. of Commons. He was ordered to from sitting in the House of from 1949-51. Mrs. Pandit was Ambassador to Moscow, 
a There will be a staff of 1000. * ey... costs of the procesdings. YS Commons. A. 1947-49, and President of U.N. Assembly 1953-54. "| 
f v. re f. ~~ 
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Ministry the Royal Commission 
J in London since 1955. Taxation of Profits and Income. ie 
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KING FOR A DAY: SCENES FROM WALT 
FAMOUS CHILDREN’S CLASSIC, 











AWESTRUCK AT HIS FIRST SIGHT OF WESTMINSTER PALACE: TOM THE PAUPER (SEAN SCULLY) 
AT THE ROYAL GATES. SEAN SCULLY PLAYS BOTH PRINCE AND PAUPER. 
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PRINCE EDWARD TUDOR (SEAN SCULLY) INVITING TOM TO CHANGE PLACES FOR A DAY SO HE CAN 


ENJOY THE NORMAL LIFE OF BOYS. TOM READILY AGREES. 


























KING FOR A DAY: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (WALTER 
HUDD) ABOUT TO CROWN TOM THE PAUPER. 


“ The Prince and the Pauper,” based on Mark Twain’s historical fantasy, 
and personally directed by Walt Disney, begins in London in 1537 when, 
at the same hour, two boys are born. One is a Prince, Edward Tudor, the 
only son of Henry VIII, and the other is Tom Canty, the son of a pauper. 
Both these parts are played by the thirteen-year-old Australian actor, Sean 
Scully. By the time the boys are thirteen, a seemingly unbridgeable gulf 


A PRINCESS DISMISSED—BY A PAUPER! : THE SCENE IN THE STATE ROOM AFTER PRINCESS MARY (SHEILA ALLEN) HAS ACCUSED 
THE “PRINCE” OF BEING TOO LENIENT WITH HERETICS AND IS SUMMARILY TOLD TO LEAVE. 


divides them. The Prince has been brought up in all the splendour of the 
Tudor court, while the pauper has been schooled in the art of begging— 
the proceeds being devoted to the quenching of his alcoholic father’s thirst. 
Poor Tom’s great intelligence and scholastic ability are appreciated only 
by an old priest, Father Andrew (Niall McGinnis), who teaches him Latin. 
Although Tom lives in London he has never seen Westminster Palace and 


Stills photographer’, 
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DISNEY’S ADAPTATION OF MARK TWAIN’S 
“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.” 




















CROWNED WITH A PUDDING BASIN: THE REAL PRINCE, IN THE HANDS OF THE RUFFLER 
(NIGEL GREEN, IN “PULPIT”) PROTESTS IN VAIN HE IS OF ROYAL BLOOD. 








HENRY VIII (PAUL ROGERS) COMMANDING HERTFORD (LAURENCE NAISMITH) TO 
HAVE HIS SUPPOSED SON EDWARD INVESTED AS PRINCE OF WALES. 
































(L. TO R.): PRINCESS 
MARY (SHEILA 
ALLEN), PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH (KATYA 
DOUGLAS) AND LADY 
JANE GREY (JANE 
ASHER) AMAZED. 
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WITH THE ONLY PERSON WHO BELIEVES HE IS REALLY THE PRINCE: EDWARD TUDOR WITH HIS FRIEND MILES A HAPPY ENDING: EDWARD VI INVESTING THE HONOUR OF KING’S WARD ON 
HENDON (GUY WILLIAMS) WHO HELPS HIM BACK TO THE THRONE. THE PAUPER TOM, WHO REIGNED OVER ENGLAND FOR A DAY. 


liking to the sumptuousness of the Palace. The Prince is delighted at the 
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he risks a thrashing from his father by going off one day to catch a glimpse 
of the Prince at the Palace. Over curious, he presses too close to the gates 
and is knocked to the ground by a sentry. The Prince comes to his rescue 
and invites Tom to dinner. Intrigued by Tom’s colourful stories of the city 
life with its fairs, strolling players and performing animals, he decides to 
change places. Tom is only too ready to accept, as he has taken a great 


Laurie Ridley. 


chance to play naturally with boys of his own age. The escapade results 
in the crowning of the “‘ Prince for a day” in Westminster Abbey, while 
the true Prince is unable to prove his identity to the pauper’s drunken father 
and his gang, so great is the resemblance between the two boys. In the 
end, however, all ends happily, and the rightful king is restored. 
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OF THE THEATRE. 

















A‘ this time, a little past the “ mid- 
season’ of the year’s theatre, it 
seems appropriate to render a personal profit-and- 
loss account. The theatre, I think, is in good heart, 
and we need not worry ourselves too much about 
ephemeral news-stories and the more hysterical 
criticism : some of it will look odd in 1971. 


About the National Theatre it is wiser to 
remain calm until more is known. Already there 
has been speculation about a director. I would 
have thought, while Sir Tyrone Guthrie was 
somewhere in reach, that there 
could not be a very grave 
problem here. But these are 
early days. Let be. 


Miss Joan Littlewood’s 
decision to take a holiday from 
her stage at Stratford East has 
induced the kind of “ England 
Collapses ’’ headline familiar in a 
Test season. I cannot imagine 
why. Miss Littlewood, we know, 
has a gift for directing in lively 
detail such lusty affairs as ‘“‘ The 
Hostage” and “ Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used T’ Be”; and she 
brought off a good classical 
production, “‘ Arden of Faver- 
sham.” But, for all her sincerity 
and for all the resolute energy 
at Stratford East, I do not think 
there is any need to be hyper- 
bolical. Not everybody would 
put, say, Brendan Behan or 
Shelagh Delaney among our 
vitally important dramatists. 


So to our seven months’ list. 
(I write before the Mermaid 
production of O’Casey’s “ The 
Bishop’s Bonfire.”’) In classical 
drama the best productions so 
far have been “‘ As You Like It” 
at Stratford, “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice ”’ and “ Twelfth Night” 
at the Old Vic, Glen Byam 
Shaw’s revival of “The Lady 
from the Sea,” the Wakefield 
Mystery Plays at the Mermaid, 
and “ The Changeling” at the 
Court. It always delights me 
to find how the Shakespeare 
comedies defy cynicism. Usually 
some tough fellow, bored man of 
the world, is ready to mock the 
plot of “As You Like It,” or 
to grumble about the caskets; 
but his words vanish, in Daisy 
Ashford’s sovereign phrase, like 
piffie on the wind. At Stratford, 
where Michael Elliott has organ- 
ised with much charm the second 
half of the night on a grassy 
knoll in the forest, Arden is gov- 
erned by the Rosalind of Vanessa 
Redgrave. She is, herself, a May morning world: 
she bears the spring with her. At the Vic we have 
been grateful for the rose-heart voice of Barbara 
Jefford’s Viola and for the way in which Robert 
Harris and Barbara Leigh-Hunt have re-burnished 
Shylock and Portia. There has been enchantment 
on these occasions; we ought to be grateful 
for it. 


As for “‘ The Lady From the Sea,” I repeat what 
I said at the time, that Mr. Shaw’s revival of one 
of the less familiar Ibsens would have graced any 
National Theatre. Miss Redgrave, once more, was 
in this; but many will think first of the moment 
when Margaret Leighton, as the haunted woman, 
had to choose between her husband 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


the Wakefield Mysteries, as directed by Colin 
Ellis and Sally Miles, showed to us the English 
stage in the light of daybreak: robust primi- 
tives with a stark simplicity of line. The 
major scenes of Middleton and Rowley’s ‘ The 
Changeling,”” at the Court, came over, thanks 
to Robert Shaw (Can you weep Fate from its 
destined purpose ?’’) with an extraordinary sombre 
force. 


Among modern plays I go first to Jean 
Anouilh’s “‘ Becket” which I reviewed only a 





APPEARING IN THE NEW MUSICAL AT THE QUEEN'S, “STOP THE WORLD—I WANT TO GET OFF”: (FROM 
TOP) ANTHONY NEWLEY AND ANNA QUAYLE; THE BAKER TWINS; AND ROBERT O'LEARY. THE MUSICAL 


fortnight ago, with Eric Porter’s performance 
which is one of the great things of the year. Then 
I would take, not in any special order, that other 
Anouilh, “ The Rehearsal,” his pidce brillanie, 
which, though it has been peripatetic on Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, is now happily fixed there, and has a 
notable piece of bravura by Alan Badel; ‘‘ The 
Miracle Worker,” with Anna Massey’s exciting 
study in indomitable patience; Hugh and Margaret 
Williams’s wittily poised light comedy, “The 
Irregular Verb to Love”; Michael Gilbert's 
“The Bargain,”’ alertly organised, which had 
Alastair Sim to purr through Lincoln’s Inn; and 
“ The Andersonville Trial,” with its challenging 
singleness of mind. 


( Photograph by Jeremy Grayson.) 








The year’s best revues have been “ On 
the Fringe,’ zany-satirical swooping; and 
“On the Brighter Side,” extremely buoyant 
and funny. From musical plays, a moderate 
crop, I choose “ Bye Bye Birdie,” the best American 
arrival for a very long time, with Chita Rivera to 
hurtle and Angela Baddeley to impersonate a 
limpet-Mum. “ Sound of Music,” the last 
Rodgers-Hammerstein, proved to be gently 
endearing. 


There have been, of course, some desperately 
dreary nights. I shudder at re- 
membrances of “The Connec- 
tion,” “‘ Stop It, Whoever You 
Are,” “‘ The Blacks,” “‘ Oh, Dad, 
Poor Dad (etc.),”’ and a great deal 
of “ Altona” and “ The Kit- 
chen.” “ Tresper Revolution,” 
which lasted for only a few per- 
formances, had at least the 
merit of being unconsciously 
comic. 


But the pleasures of the year 
—and I add, with delight, the 
recital of “The Hollow Crown” 
which hardly fits into any 
category—have far outweighed 
the griefs. I am sorry to have 
to end this week with a moan 
about the latest production, an 
entertainment at the Queen’s 
Theatre, entitled “ Stop the 
World—I Want to Get Off.” 
It is called “‘a new musical.” 
Leslie Bricusse and Anthony 
Newley have written its book, 
music, and lyrics; Mr. Newley 
has directed it; and he is on the 
stage throughout. In the circum- 
stances, he must take a lot of 
the blame. 


First, he has made himself 
look hideous. That white clown- 
mask, that dire costume: when 
we realise that these must be 
with us all night, spirits wilt. 
Then the symbolic setting: this 
circus tent and its benches, and 
the knowledge again that, all 
night, people will be. stepping 
round and over the benches in 
anxious variation: spirits sag 
further. Add next the fact that 
we are being told, at length, 
with brashness and, at the last, 
coiling sentiment, a story of the 
seven ages of man, the tale of 
Little Chap who moves inexor- 
ably from tea-boy to peer. At 
the interval, and before Little 
Chap had reached the peerage, 
I was to stop the 
world; and I cannot say that, 
after the interval, the entertainment developed 
in quality. 


The audience cheered it just as the audience 
two nights earlier had cheered the farce about 
Mrs. Puffin (which I reviewed last week). Though 
hating to be an odd man out on these occasions, I 
could feel only that the week had been an unlucky 
interlude. Mr. Newley has any amount of energy 
and goodwill, and doubtless I am to blame for 
not finding these merits enough to fill out the 
night: I would have preferred Norman Wisdom. 
Anna Quayle is a tall, authoritative comedienne 
with a direct attack: whenever her material allows 
it, she takes the house. A chorus of ten girls is 
loyally at hand. 





(Andrew Cruickshank) and the Stranger 
(John Neville), the sea-spell. A magnificent 
passage, though one did feel, as Dr. Muriel 
Bradbrook said once, that though the 
husband must win, it was as if Catherine 


(August 
Earnshaw had turned from the moors “ QNE FOR THE POT” (Whitehall).—A new farce. (August 2.) 


“WILDEST DREAMS” (Vaudeville).—A new Slade-Reynolds musical play. 





and Heathcliff to the sedate comfort of 
Thrushcross Grange. At the Mermaid 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ BALLETS: U.S.A.” (Saville).—With the London premiére of a new jazz 
ballet, ““ Events "’: choreography by Jerome Robbins, music by Robert Prince. 


1.) 


The business goes, I fear, to the 
wrong side of my account. As the second 
act wore on and on, I found myself 
remembering Sir Owen Seaman’s 
parody of Maeterlinck: “Have you a 
headache, {Sister Migraine? I think I 
am going to be very unhappy.” 
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i Ni; a STRATFORD-ON-HOUSATONIC: 
| SHAKESPEARE IN CONNECTICUT. 


’ *” 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE AT STRATFORD—CONNECTICUT: SEATING 1500, OPENED IN 1955 
AND LOCATED ON LAWNS SLOPING TO THE HOUSATONIC RIVER. 
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THE SLEEP-WALKING SCENE IN STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT'S “MACBETH”: LADY 


MACBETH (JESSICA TANDY) WITH THE GENTLEWOMAN AND DOCTOR IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 


HERE are many Stratfords throughout the English-speaking 
world; and three of them have Shakespeare Festival Theatres— 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire; Stratford, Ontario, Canada; and 
Stratford beside the Housatonic, Connecticut, U.S.A. Our photo- 
graphs on this page are concerned with the last-named and show 
the beautiful Festival Theatre, seating 1500, which opened its doors 
in 1955. It offers a summer repertory of Shakespeare and this year 
three plays will alternate from June 6 until September 10. These 
are “‘ Macbeth,” “‘ As You Like It’ and “ Troilus and Cressida.” 
The company is headed this year with three famous players, Miss 
Jessica Tandy, Miss Kim Hunter and Mr. Pat Hingle. ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida "’ is being played in 19th-century costume; “‘ As You Like 
It” in modern casual country dress. This seventh season brings the 
number of Shakespeare’s plays performed in the theatre to 26. 


IN THIS YEAR'S REPERTORY: “ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA " IN 19TH-CENTURY COSTUME, WITH CASSANDRA 
(CENTRE) (JESSICA TANDY); AND HECTOR (HAND HELD OUT) (PAT HINGLE). 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM “TROILUS AND CRESSIDA”: (LEFT) ANDROMACHE (KATHRYN LODER) WITH 


“BETTER TO BE WITH THE DEAD, WHOM TO GAIN OUR PEACE, HAVE SENT TO 
CASSANDRA (JESSICA TANDY). IT WAS THE LAST PLAY OF THE REPERTORY. om ~ 


PEACE”: LADY MACBETH (JESSICA TANDY) WITH MACBETH (PAT HINGLE). 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














ig hovers on the verge of possibility that I am 

prejudiced at the outset of ‘“‘ Whistle Down 
the Wind” by the verisimilitude—indeed, the 
actuality—of the opening scenes. For these (and 
much of the subsequent film itself) were made 
“on location ”’ on a lonely farm between Burnley 
and Colne, in Lancashire. And this film about 
childhood takes me back to certain holidays in 
my early infancy—fifty years ago, good heavens ! 
—when I used to visit relatives who kept exactly 
such a farm which was, oddly enough, called 
Jerusalem. 


The smoke and grime of cotton-spinning 
Burnley penetrated far into the country and gave 
the rural solitude and the lonely farmstead a kind 
of murky greenness. But there was a brook— 
called a beck as in Yorkshire (whose border was 
quite near); and there were delightful cousins 
in the farm itself who made pleasant fun of my 
Scottish accent; and there was a great friend in 
an old horse called ‘“‘ Smiler’’; and there were 
whirling curlews; and there was a distant and 
impressive view of Pendle Hill which was said 
to be the haunt of witches. 


Let me lay the blame for all this initial digres- 
sion upon Bryan Forbes, who has directed this 
film and, with his clever cameramen, has conjured 
up that half-forgotten countryside, showing it in 
wintry weather not long before Christmas. The 
farmer (Bernard Lee) has three children—Kathy, 
Nan, and Charles—whom he treats with distinctly 
more affection than does his housekeeper, who is 
his late wife’s sister (Elsie Wagstaff). This last isa 
distinctive north-country type whose harsh face 
and manner conceal a lot of innate kindness. 
The children, as children tend to do everywhere, 
live largely in a secret world of their own. And 
this secretiveness is suddenly intensified by a 
discovery they have made. A black-bearded young 
man lurking in their father’s barn has uttered the 
words “ Jesus Christ’ and fallen in a faint when 
Kathy asked him who he was and what he was 
doing there. 


To her sister and her brother Kathy imparts 
the great secret that the Stranger is almost 
certainly who he says he is. Little Charles has 
his doubts (especially when the Stranger lets the 


FROM “WHISTLE DOWN THE WIND”—ABOUT THREE CHILDREN ON A REMOTE FARM 

IN NORTH ENGLAND: THE CHILDREN (L. TO R.): NAN (DIANE HOLGATE), KATHY (HAYLEY 

MILLS) AND CHARLES (ALAN BARNES) DO NOT SEE THE DANGER AS THE MAN (ALAN 
BATES) GRASPS A BROKEN WINE BOTTLE. (ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE.) 


AUDACITY REWARDED. 
By ALAN DENT. 


keeping from the children the fact that a murderer 
was on the run from the local gaol. But the way in 
which the adults discover that the children have a 
secret, and gradually discover its nature, is ingenious 
enough to allay this doubt (at least for the time 
while we are in the cinema). Some brisker editing 
towards the end would, it is true, have resulted in 
an even more convincing film. 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





THREE CHILDREN WHO ARE APPEARING IN “ WHISTLE DOWN 
THE WIND” (RANK). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ These three children—Hayley Mills 
(looking around twelve), Diane Holgate (ten), and Alan 
Barnes (six)—are the making and the raison d’étre of ‘ Whistle 
Down the Wind.’ They act—with immense naturalness—as 
the children of a Lancashire farmer who have convinced 
themselves (and eventually convince all the children in the 
neighbourhood) that they have seen a wonder and a miracle. 
The film (scripted by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall) is 
founded on a novel by Mary Hayley Bell (who is not only the 
wife of that fine actor John Mills, but also the mother of 
the infant phenomenon, little Hayley). This film—most 
sensitively directed by Bryan Forbes—began its London 
career on July 18 at the Odeon in Leicester Square.” 





pet kitten die which was assigned to his 
care). At this shock the boy blurts out 
in his Lancashire way: “ T’aint Jesus 
—it ’s nobbut a feller!’’ But he goes on 
for a time half-believing all the same, and 
his two sisters and the local children who 
gradually are allowed to share the secret 
believe wholly, largely because they want 
to believe. 


We may begin to think that the adults 
would never succeed in so completely 








present day. 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 





“GREYFRIARS BOBBY” (Disney. Generally Released, July 31).—A very 
touching dog-story—quite true, too, and set in Edinburgh of 100 years ago— 
with the veteran actor Donald Crisp and his faithful canine friend, the Skye 
terrier called ‘‘ Bobby.” 
“ONE HUNDRED AND ONE DALMATIANS ” (Disney. Generally Released, 
July 24).—A frequently funny dog-story—quite fantastic, though set in the 
The one condition for enjoyment is that you should be besotted 
about dogs—especially Dalmatian puppies. Wholly cartoon, by the way, 
whereas the other one (above) is realistic. 
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But even as it stands, ‘‘ Whistle Down the 
Wind ”’ is an admirable and prizeable production. 
The subject is audacious but it has been approached 
and handled with marvellous care and almost 
complete success. It is a fresh achievement for 
which the director, Bryan Forbes, and the pro- 
ducer, Richard Attenborough, can congratulate 
their authors who may, with good reason, be 
even more grateful in return. Moreover, the acting 
—by everybody already mentioned and by a 
whole horde of Lancashire children besides—is 
above criticism (and more in key than children’s 
choirs usually contrive to be). Even so, every- 
thing might have gone wrong had not that fine 
and subtle young actor, Alan Bates, been chosen 
for the Stranger in the barn. With great astuteness 
the authors have given this key-character hardly 
anything to say—merely a series of murmured 
requests for the things he needs. This chariness 
of speech—he is, of course, playing up to 
the mystical illusion he knows he has set up in the 
children—greatly assists in sustaining the mood 
of the film until quite near the end when he is 
captured and taken away, arms outstretched. The 
massed children look on in silence, and two infants 
who arrive too late to see the arrest are solemnly 
told by Kathy that they have missed it all but 
that the Stranger will come again. 


The dialogue is as full of inspired nuances as 
the action is of happy touches. A good example 
is a discussion between the children as to the list 
of princes and potentates and mighty ones of the 
earth who may eventually be told of the great 
secret and invited to visit the Stranger in the barn. 
Little Charles caps the list by saying that they 
might even invite the Mayor of Burnley. 


And again I am removed in time to the days 
before World War One when I was no older than 
Charles or than, say, Paul Dombey (only much 
less of a weakling, thank goodness) and enjoying 
my Lancashire holiday. In the mind’s ear I hear 
again the whirring grandfather clock in the farm 
kitchen of Jerusalem. And I survey the few books, 
when the oil-lamp with its shade is lit in the 
evening, and wish I could read the Holy Bible, 
and Nuttall’s English Dictionary, and the Pears 
Cyclopedia (quite a new publication then), and 
a novel called “‘ The Lancashire Witches,”’ by 





THE “SABOTAGE” HE HAD SO LONG FEARED NOW BECOME A REALITY: A SCENE FROM THE 
FILM VERSION OF ARNOLD WESKER’S “THE KITCHEN,” WITH MARANGO (ERIC POHLMANN) 
SURROUNDED BY HIS COOKS AND CHEFS. THE FILM IS PRODUCED BY SIDNEY COLE AND 

DIRECTED BY JAMES HILL. 


(INTERNATIONAL FILM THEATRE.) 


Harrison Ainsworth (most of which hap- 
pens, I am told, on Pendle Hill over the 
valley), and Old Moore’s Astrological Al- 
manac. And my endearing Cousin Jim the 
farmer, full of teasing and fun, and knowing 
I am trying hard to learn to read, takes 
down the last of these books, and hands it 
to me, and solemnly, except for atwinkle in 
his eye, asks me to look in it and tell him 
what happened on the 31st of November 
and on the 30th of February. And I, not 
knowing any better, look up to find out. 
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ITALIAN RIDERS ; THE WHITE CITY 
TRIUMPHANT. : : : HORSE SHOW. 


WINNERS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TEAM JUMPING COMPETITION: THE 
TRIUMPHANT ITALIAN TEAM WHO DEFEATED FOUR OTHER COUNTRIES. 


. aie ke =e ye 
WINNER OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH II CUP: LADY 
SARAH FITZALAN HOWARD ON OORSKIET. SECOND 


WAS MISS M. R. ROBINSON ON WEST COURT. 


MRS. M. P. ANSELL PRESENTING THE DAILY MAIL 
GOLD CUP TO GRAZIANO MANCINELLI OF ITALY. 
THE HORSE IN THE PICTURE IS CALLED ROCKETTE. 


., Nes 

WINNER OF THE NIZEFELLA STAKES AT THE WHITE CITY: 

MISS VALERIE CLARK PUTTING THE CHAMPION’S ROSETTE 
ON ATALANTA. 


A HEAVIER TYPE OF STEED: MIDDLETON, WINNER 
OF THE HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTERS’ CONTEST. THE 
RIDER IS MR. C. R. TOMKINSON. 


BEAUTIFULLY CLEARED: DAVID BROOME TAKING WILD FIRE III OVER 
AN OBSTACLE IN THE PRINCE HAL STAKES, WHICH THE BRITISH RIDER WON. 
B. LANE WAS SECOND ON TRUEMAN II. 


* ITALY AGAIN VICTORIOUS: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA PRESENT- A YOUNGER CONTESTANT: MISS WANDA STEVENSON, WHO WON THE HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN PRESENTING THE JOHN PLAYER 
ING THE KING GEORGE V GOLD CUP TO CAPTAIN P. D’INZEO, CHILDREN’S PONY CHAMPIONSHIP ON CATHERSTON MOON FAIRY. TROPHY TO BRITAIN’S PAT SMYTHE WHO WON THE CONTEST 
WHO RODE THE ROCK. MISS F. FORBES WAS SECOND ON BABYCHAM. ON SCORCHIN. 


The Royal International Horse Show, held at London’s White City, attracted | in the Daily Mail cup were taken by Graziano Mancinelli on Rockette (first) 
riders from five countries. On July 28 the Queen arrived just in time to see and Captain Piero d’Inzeo on The Rock. In the Horse and Hound Cup, Captain 
one of the most exciting competitions—the John Player Trophy—which was __—~P.. d’Inzeo won from his brother, Captain R. d’Inzeo. Italy were again trium- 
won by Miss Pat Smythe in the most brilliant fashion on Scorchin. Shedefeated |  phant in the Prince of Wales Cup (the team competition). In this event Great 
Mancinelli of Italy by a mere fifth of a second. This event carried a prize of | Britain were second. The Italian team had eight and the British team twelve 
£500 for the winner. The Italians had many successes. The first two places faults. In all, a most successful tournament for Italy. 
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IOGRAPHY, as I think the late 
Clerihew Bentley told us, is certainly 
about chaps, but there are a good many 
chaps in this world, or out of it, and I 
doubt if you could have found a more 
diverse collection than that which con- 





By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


you, living in one of the most imposing 
i on the north Italian coast—(I 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. | tappen to xnow the place, but not the old 


lady)—and chanced to find, on a return 
from a bathe in the nude, that your 
clothes had been stolen ? Mr. Bates found 








fronts me this week: James Agate, 

Abdel Nasser, Sir Henry Wilson and a 19th-century 
member of what was, during his period, first the 
East India Company and then the Indian Civil 
Service. Strictly speaking, James AGATE is not 
a biography at all, but an anthology of Agate’s 
works, compiled by Herbert van Thal, with an 
introduction by Alan Dent, who was for so many 
years that brilliant, waspish, eccentric, and 
shrewd dramatic critic’s secretary and literary 
factotum. The last chapter of his book is a mock 
obituary written by Agate himself which was 
printed on his death, and it shows that he was no 
more concerned to s: himself, or to miss the 
qualities that he himself certainly possessed, than 
he was to falsify his criticisms of others: 

James Agate was a compendium of contradictions— 
at once unsentimental and emotional, lavish and 
stingy, sensitive and callous. This man who looked 
like a farmer, dressed like a bookmaker, ate like a 
Parisian, and drank like a Hollander now emerges as an 
extraordinary amalgam combining in one person the 
logician and the dreamer, the sceptic and the believer, 
the cynic and the poet. A great journalist. 

Few, I think, would disagree with that. But 
has Agate not left out the most significant, if by no 
means the greatest, of all his characteristics: 
After all, nine of his books bear the 
title ‘‘ Ego,”” and while they are works of much 
discernment, as well as of “‘ infinite jest,”’ they are 
certainly not written by a man who is in any way 

But how good they are, and how well this 
anthology has been compiled! It contains quite 
enough of Agate’s dramatic criticism, and of his 
views on plays and players, to satisfy those 
readers to whom his connection with the theatre 
constitutes all they know, or all they care to know, 
about the man. Of course there was a great deal 
more to him than this, and the gusto with which 
he treated people, experiences, and life itself— 
not always kindly, not always with a sense of 
perspective, but always wittily and with strong 
decision—is amply illustrated in these pages. 
I give one quotation from Agate’s American 
journey: 

May 10, Monday. Wall Street. Utter peace. 
The holy place is quiet asa nun. Breathless, I suppose, 
with adoration of the almighty dollar. Anyhow, 


quietly on the kerb, the rest are lazing along. No 
messengers butt into me at breakneck speed. A 
leisurely calm the scene, and I am conducted 
unemotionally into the pile-carpeted, onyx- 
chandeliered, rosewood-furni withdrawi 


of Messrs. Brown Brothers, Harriman, and Co., foreign 
correspondents of my own bank. One feels that in 
OS ey ee ee ee 

liar lified him Gheiter Gusieem, 
Laer) es have found their and outlet. To 
my amazement, the young gentleman who “ takes 
care of’ me has never heard the phrase “ ten grand,” 
which every English schoolboy knows is the sum you 
are held up for in these parts. 

Does one, before one can enjoy passages like 
this, sternly require that this egotist shall begin 
to think exclusively of others ? 

Robert St. John’s Tue Boss is the story of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, and it reinforces my view 
that biographies of living persons, whether the 
author is “pro” or “anti,” are always dis- 
appointing. They can, as Mr. St. John does here, 
give an in ing account of the subject’s back- 
ground and of the early influences which may have 
moulded some of his later attitudes, but they are 
inevitably shackled. Mr. St. John’s pages on 
Nasser’s relations with Mohammed Neguib and on 
the Suez affair are sadly flat. 

Literary loungers must take the rough with 
the smooth, but I must confess that I am beginning 
to find the i 


man whom history has not treated kindly. Using 
much new material, the author presents his case 
well and persuasively. But these are “ old, 
unhappy, far-off things,” and the battles were 


Santer distance would have lent more enchant- 
ment to Mr. Collier’s book, simply as 
reading matter. So, at least, I concluded when I 
came to Memoirs oF A BENGAL CIVILIAN, by 
John Beames, whose time in India lasted from 
1858 to 1893. In an introduction, serpin § 
Mason—for whose own work I have a t ‘ 
describes Beames as “‘ this obstinate, fai man, 
so just, so lively in his interests, so plain and 





downright in his judgements, above all so honest 
with himself and with everyone he met.” This 
“honesty” is certainly apparent—the more so 
because it got Beames into great trouble with 
almost every official he encountered, including a 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. : 
NE of the most arresting incidents in chess his- § 
tory was the birth of Marshall’s sacrificial § 
counter-attack in the Ruy Lopez. 2 
Worsted by Capablanca in their match, Marshall, & 


with this brilliant and hitherto com unthought- & 
of line of play, soon had the Cuban ing. Genius & 
was not to be denied, however. defend- 


ing 

defeat, then laboriously i 
Senne te et Ser come Rate yeas Z 
that anybody found any significant improvement on & 
the play of either of these great masters. Research & 


continues its implacable way, however, and ag 
few weeks ago, a better 16th move was u : 
for Black. 

A similar — ag *s cham- 
pionship of Czechoslovakia. One howr before he sat 
down to play the leading Czech grand-master, Pach 


ad the chance. He did! Unfortunately, : 

proved too big a fish, even after being caught, to land. © 
KING’S INDIAN DEFENCE. Z 

Vesery. 
Black. 
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; recently, in a game Z 
@ 36 OR-Os, NXB: 1s NIB ¥s, Cast a. NBs: : 
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“ preening ”’ (if that is the right noun of assembly !) 
of Lieutenant-Governors. The memoirs are well 
written, very much in the accent of the period. 
Beames is an old-fashioned plum-pudding, but 
for those who like a really delicate souffié I recom- 
mend Darrell Bates’s Tue Swett at my Ear. 
The author writes of himself as a young man. 
What would you do if, like Mr. Bates, you were 
about to make a call on an old lady, a stranger to 


a derelict straw hat and, thus attired, 
proceeded with his call! All the other stories in this 
book are, in a somewhat less startling vein, equally 
delicious. Do not on any account miss Mr. Bates. 

There is a great of the personal, too, in 
Peter ing’s GoopBYE TO THE BomsBay 
Bowier. To my mind, the “S tor” lost 
immeasurably when it bade to the suave, 
elegant, whimsical “ Strix ’’—and all these are 
“ Strigian " essays—an aristocrat adjusting him- 
self with infinite grace to the absurdities of the 
modern world, yet not forgetting some incidents 
and circumstances of a more courtly age which 
were equally absurd. Sometimes, I think, Mr. 
Fleming fails quite to come off, as in his dialogues 
with a ghost and with a tortoise, but all these 
essays are worth savouring. Not a souffié this 
time, but the soundest of light ports (vintage 
character). 

Coming down to earth—or rather, many 
fathoms under the sea—I found Clay Blair's 
—— FOR TREASURE quite absorbing. It is a 

ual account of a skin-diving expedition lately 
undertaken off the coast of Yucatan which resulted 
in the location of a coral-encrusted galleon, and 
in the salvage from her of innumerable “‘artifacts” 
(as Mr. Clay—correctly, but rather grimly— insists 
on calling them). To me, the best part of this book 
was the account of the work of detection which 
succeeded in establishing the identity of the galleon. 

I pay a passing tribute to Taz Unseen Eve, 
by Air Commodore Millington, which tells the 
story of photographic air reconnaissance by fighter 
planes, as it developed during the last war. A 
splendid record, but I am sorry to say that the 
author’s manner does not match his matter. 

Hungry sheep on holiday need not complain too 
vigorously that they look up and are not fed. For 
instance, there is A Mess or Pottacez, by Natala 


have 

ashes of their grandmother! Of course there is 
farce here, but it is delicate farce, wi 

of genuine, if light, sensibility, 
for the traditional French countryside. 

_ Cedric Belfrage has had a new idea for an 
historical novel avout Columbus. His My MastEr, 
Co.umBus is told by a Haitian native who became 
ang pode ry noe servant and later died in 
pain (a genuine figure from history). My onl 
complaint is that all the wicked ind pe 
too wicked, and that all the gay and innocent 
Savages are too gay and innocent. But the idea 
0 an ae ae 

we must go on poe Sean or tag a ap 
in wartime, then David Bergamini’s Tue FLEET in 
THE WinDow will do as well as, if not a great deal 
better than, most. For one thing, the setting is that 
of the Philippines during the Japanese invasion, 
which makes a change, and for another, the twd 
principal characters are a_ thirteen - year - old 
American boy, used as a messenger by the partisans, 
and a Swedish girl, two years older, whose father is 
a Nazi sympathiser. All the other characters, 
even the Ja , are well drawn, but the real 
point is the situation between the boy and the 
girl, and this is as good as anything I have read on 
such a theme for a long time. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 
AMES AGATE, , 
J teat ee ee 
Tue Boss, Robert . > rthur 
Barher ; my a 
Brassuat, by Basil Collier. (Secher and War- 
Bc ge a svILIAN 
OIRS OF A Ben Cc . 
Beames. (Chatto and Windus; . — 
Tue S Ear, 
Ulert Dew 7 aa Rk, by Darrell Bates. 
GoopByz To THE Bom Bow.er, Peter 
Fleming. (Hart-Davis; 158.) 
Divine ror Treasure, by Clay Blair. 
Barker; 21s.) 
THe Unszzen Evz, by Air Commodore G. 
Millington. (Anthony Gibbs and Phillips ; 16s.) 
A Mess or Potracz, by Natala de la Fére. 
(Macmillan ; 16s.) 
My Master, Cotumsus, Cedric : 
(Secher and Warburg: 18s}, oe 
THE FLEET In THE Window, by David Bergamini. 
(Anthony Gibbs and Puillige: 18s.) 
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“GASOMETER” AND “CHIMNEY.” 























A BERLIN MEMORIAL TO THE HORRORS OF WAR: THE NEW AND THE OLD EMPEROR WILHELM MEMORIAL CHURCHES. 


This newly-completed octagonal church and hexagonal campanile have been 
much criticised by the Berliners, who call the two buildings ‘“‘ the gasometer ”’ 
and “‘ the factory chimney.”" Like our own new Coventry Cathedral, the new 
buildings are designedly associated with the ruins of the old (which have been 
preserved) to stand as a silent but continually speaking memorial of the 
horrors of war. Their completion at this time—-when Berlin seems to be in 
greater danger than it has been since 1945—is not without a certain painful 


irony and would completely justify the design if it proved an effective reminder 
of man’s senseless inhumanity to man. Neither the old nor the new building 
would seem to be masterpieces of architecture, the old looking back to a 
fictional Middle Ages, the new to a world based on the principle of the social 
insects and the repetitive pattern of a wasp’s nest; but photographs of buildings 
are unreliable, and light and darkness and interior illumination are, it seems, 
essential and ameliorating factors of modern architecture. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE CITROEN SAFARI. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


| by many ways the Citroen Safari is a remarkable car. It has a technically 
advanced specification that includes front-wheel drive, hydro-pneumatic 
independent suspension on all wheels, power braking by discs at the front and 
drums at the rear, and it was an early exponent of the principle of “‘ a wheel 
at each corner.” 

It is also a large car, with a wheelbase of ro ft. 3 ins., a track of 4 ft. 11% ins. 
at the front and 4 ft. 3} ins. at the rear, and its overal! dimensions are: length 
16 ft. 4 ins., width 5 ft. 10} ims., and height 5 ft., within which it provides 


accommodation for eight persons. Moreover, this very roomy vehicle is 
propelled by the four-cylinder two-litre engine as used in the 1D model with 
the moderate compression ratio of 7.5 to 1, of which the power output is 
66 b.h.p. at 4500 r.p.m. 

In appearance it is unmistakably a close relative of the DS and JD 
saloons, with the same distinctive frontal appearance resulting from the 
downswept bonnet protruding ahead of the wheels, but instead of the equally 
distinctive tail structure of the saloons it has a typical station-wagon rear end 
divided horizontally into a lift-up scuttle and a drop-down tailboard. The 
seating consists of two bench-type seats and two occasional seats for sideways- 
sitting passengers behind . 
the oan bench. a ee Cf \ 

The rearseatcushion ~ J ' 
can be folded forward, ' “4 
and then its squab, so * , ee 
that the bottom of the <- 
cushion and the back of 
the squab then continue 
the line of the floor to 
give an unbroken 7 ft. 
between front seat and 
tailboard. If the tail- 
board be left open the 
floor length is extended 
to 8 ft. This makes 
available a vast amount 
of luggage space, but in 
addition a strong roof 
rack is fitted asstandard, 
so that the name Safari 
is well justified for one 
could well accommodate 
all the impedimenta 


needed for an expedition 
into the wilds. 
Nowadays the 


Citroens in this country 
are Anglo-Franco pro- 
ductions, for the British 
content of the saloons 
is some 55 per cent., 
although of the Safari 
rather less than 50 per 
cent. Even so, its French 
origin is indicated in 
various ways, by the 
unique single-spoke 
steering wheel, by the 
press-button pad in place 
of a conventional brake 
pedal, by the two-note, 1.e. loud or soft, horn operated by pressing in the 
stalk switch below the wheel for the lamps and dipped beam. 

The hydro-pneumatic suspension has the property of giving a level ride 
at a constant ground clearance irrespective of load, a high pressure pump 
driven from the engine delivering hydraulic fluid through a pressure regulator 
and accumulator to the suspension units containing compressed gas. Vertical 
movement of a road wheel is transmitted to a piston working in a cylinder 
attached to the car body, and through the hydraulic fluid in the cylinder 
pressure is conveyed to the gas, separated from the fluid by a diaphragm. 
Valves operated by the front and rear anti-roll bars control the flow of fluid 
to and from the suspension cylinders, maintaining the car at a constant height 
under varying loads. 

In practice a very comfortable ride results, particularly over a very rough 
road, although minor surface irregularities can be felt. With the engine 
ticking over so that hydraulic pressure is maintained it is uncanny to watch the 
car “ breath ” and adjust its height as the load is varied. A control lever 
allows the suspension system to be used for increasing the ground clearance 
over obstacles. Moving the lever to the first notch above the normal setting 
increases the clearance by 1 in., and a further 2-in. clearance is given by the 
next notch. 

Use is also made of the system for jacking up for wheel changing, there 
being two extreme positions of the control lever, one of which raises the car so 
that the jack can be placed in position and the other lowering the car on to tine 
jack, the engine being kept ticking over meanwhile. 

The seats proved comfortable and each bench is roomy enough for three 

. Doors are wide for easy access and carry large armrests, cxcept on 
the driver’s door. Visibility is good all round for driver and passengers, the 
screen pillars being commendably thin. 

I found that I at once became used to the single-spoke steering wheel, but 
the brake button, like a large dip switch instead of a pedal, needs longer 
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OF SO MANY OTHER MODERN CARS. 
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CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE CITROEN SAFARI, WHICH HAS THE SAME DISTINCT SLOPING FRONT AS THE MORE 
FAMILIAR SALOON MODELS. TOGETHER THEY FORM A RANGE OF CARS AGREEABLY DIFFERENT FROM THE FASHIONS AND TRENDS 
(Price £1308, plus £600 14s. 94. purchase tax.) 


acquaintance before one feels at home with it. At first I was inclined to use 
it too harshly, but once familiarity with it was gained the power-operated 
brakes proved progressive and smooth, and gave effective stopping power with 
only light pressure. The level ride contributes to good braking, and it was 
noticeable that there was no front-end dip when braking hard. 

On the engine and transmission it is difficult to comment without appearing 
to criticise unduly, because they are so unusual in some respects. In the first 
place the engine is quite small for a car of the Safari's size, weighing 27 cwt., 
and the overall top-gear ratio is high, 3.31 to 1, and is intended as an over- 
drive at speeds over about 40 to 45 m.p.h. Overall ratios on third, second and 
first are 4.77, 7.35 and 13.79 to 1 respectively. In town driving more than 
usual use of the gearbox is necessary, therefore, and with engine and trans- 
mission set rather well back the mechanical noise level is rather greater than 
on more orthodox vehicles. Synchromesh on the upper three ratios gives easv 
gear changing, and the steering-column change is precise. First is required 
for starting from rest. 

When the car is on the open road and top gear can be engaged the car then 
seems to become a difierent vehicle, runs much more quietly, and winds itself 
up, given a long enough 
run, in an_ incredible 
manner to a cruising 
speed as high as 80 
m.p.h., or with slight 
assistance from a gra- 
dient to 85 m.p.h. This 
is undérstandable when 
one considers that the 
high top gear gives it a 
road speed of 23.2m.p.h. 
at 1000 r.p.m., so that 
on top the engine does 
not approach its maxi- 
mum r.p.m. 

Considering the large 
car and small engine the 
acceleration is better 
than one might expect, 
from rest to 30 m.p.h. in 
6.2 sec. and to 60 m.p.h. 
in 23 sec. On third about 
80 m.p.h. is the maxi- 
mum, and on second 
about 56 m.p.h., but the 
noise level encourages 
earlier changes. Wind 
noise is commendably 
low at all speeds. 

Despite its unusual 
features the car quickly 
gives the driver con- 
fidence. The steering 
is by rack and pinion, 
is virtually neutral, and 
reasonably light except 
when manceuvring in 
confined spaces, 
although when revers- 
ing it is rather heavy. 
The road holding is excellent and there is no roll in fast cornering, the 
car being extremely stable, so that I found that it put up a higher 
average speed than I had expected from first acquaintance with it. 

Indeed, the Safari is apt to surprise its driver in various ways by its 
performance, and I can understand the warm regard that so many owners 
seem to develop for Citroens. Its engine is so willing in spite of the work it 
is called upon to do, and the high top gear pays dividends in the good fuel 
consumption, about 25 m.p.g. over a distance of 300 miles, and the quiet 
high-speed cruising. 

Even the spare wheel and tools do not intrude on the vast luggage space, 
for they are carried beneath the bonnet in front of the radiator. The bonnet is 
released from inside the car and is provided with two safety catches, one on the 
off side beneath the bonnet and the other on the near side. 

The fascia is simple in layout and has a fresh-air ventilator at each end. 
Grouped in a neat panel in front of the driver, and readily seen through the 
steering wheel, are ammeter, speedometer, and fuel gauge. Below them are 
warning lights for hydraulic fluid level, brake fluid pressure, high beam and 
oil pressure. A clock is mounted centrally and to the left is a large open- 
fronted recess for maps or gloves. A row of eight small controls are, from left 
to right, interior light switch, ignition advance, choke, ignition and starter 
switch, windscreen washer which also brings the wipers into action, direction 
indicator, windscreen wipers and instrument lighting rheostat. The screen 
washer is actuated by air from the spare wheel and a valve is provided through 
which the tyre can be topped up. A useful refinement is a locking device on 
the handle of the handbrake, which is hinged beneath the fascia board 
on the driver’s right and operates on the inboard front discs. 

It is obvious that the Safari is very completely equipped, and there 
is a choice of five standard body colours, the test car being finished in 
daffodil. The basic price is £1308, purchase tax {600 14s. 9d., and total 
price {1908 14s. 9d. 
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QINCE 1818 THE OWES WATCH 
FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


i Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 







Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. 
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The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 











Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 

from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 

countries throughout the world. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE : ESSEX. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 
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“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in afly unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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The secret of the Aush-Aucsly ride 
RUBBER-XIOI 


THE IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY IN TREAD RUBBER 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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by 


restone 


Firestone have developed a new rubber 
compound—Rubber-X101 which is 
making a big change in tyre 
performance. Resilient Rubber-X101 in 
the treads of Firestone tyres brings 
outstanding improvements in 
all-important tyre qualities: longer 
mileage, better adhesion in the wet, and 
wonderfully quiet cornering. 
Rubber-X101 cuts tyre whine and squeal. 
Fit Firestone with Safety- Tensioned 
body and Rubber-X101 tread 

for greatest road safety, comfort, 
mileage and a ‘Hush-Hush’ ride. 


RUBBER-XIOl 





Quiet 
Rubber-X101 cuts squeal and whine 


COMFORTABLE 


SAFE 
Rubber-X101 has a wet-or-dry grip 


LONG-LIVED 
Rubber-X101 gives more mileage 











Rubber-X101 is resilient 
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MONZA 


(prov. MILAN) 


XVI th InveRNaTionaL 
Furnishine ExwisiTion 


FROM 
2nd to 24th September 
1961 


IN THE 


VILLA REALE 
OF MONZA 


(8 miles from Milan) 


The most complete show of manu- 
factures and craftsmen of furniture 
and home-furnishings. Carpets fab- 


rics, ceramics, silver, crystals a.s.o. 


Facilities for foreign 
visitors and buyers 





Information : 
Segreteria Generale della 
Mostre Internazionale dell’ Arred 


Villa Reale - MONZA (prov. Milano) Sealy 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 







When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C. 


"EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 


passenger and crew use. 


D'S — SINCE 1858 





TABLE WATER BiscuITS Ging out the best in cheese 
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Painted by Fohn Aldridge 


Shell guide to Essex 


; Water in front, corn in the hinterland. That is the pattern of Essex. Cornlands slope very gently to 
ge RDG Bee a F estuaries, sea-walls, saltings, and white weather-boarded mills where the wheat was ground, in this 
bie : ! rather secret county of low and lazy coasts shading off into the North Sea. The East Saxons, or “East 
K Seaxe’’—hence the name Essex—crossed that sea with their wives and children and cattle and grain 
some 1,500 years ago. Oil now crosses the sea to Shell Haven. Objects in the foreground tell of more 
ancient history, of the British, then the Romans at Camulodunum or Colchester. Here are coins (1) of 
King Cunobelinus or Cymbeline, minted at Camulodunum, which he made the chief city of all Britain 
in the years before the Roman invasion of A.D. 43. Here, too, is a pig (2) from a child’s burial of 
A.D. 45-50. Also a crystal of sea-salt (3) as symbol of the most ancient industry of Essex, the making of 







Saffron 
Walden. 









e 
Harwich 






= Y,, _ salt by pouring sea-water over hot earthenware bars. This industry of King Cymbeline’s era has left 
re 8 & Ca OA 9 SS &) Walton- curious “Red Hills” or flattish mounds of red (and sometimes greenish) debris on the coastal farm 
° = 4h ©) xi Naze lands, particularly along the Blackwater Estuary. From the new city which the Romans called Colonia 

\ Victricensis, came this carving of a sphinx (4). The East Saxons renamed the Roman city “‘Colne- 


acton 
ceaster”’, the “‘Roman city on the Colne’’. Even in Roman times the Colne had been famous for oysters. 


The Silver Oyster (5) in the picture belongs to Colchester Corporation and was made as the official 
standard of the size the Colne oysters must reach before they are gathered. Nearby are two wild flowers 
of the Essex saltings, Sea Lavender (6) and Sea Aster (7). Inland the clays of Essex are celebrated for 
hornbeam trees (8) (pollarded hornbeams are characteristic of Epping Forest, from the glades of which 
the poet John Clare used to see London “‘like a shrub among the hills”) and for the true Oxlip (9) of 
woods and copses, which is rather larger and more pallid than the Cowslip. Notice on the right the 
belvederes (10), which are common above the roofs of some of the older houses along the Essex coast. 
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NORTH 
SEA The “Shell Guide to Wild Life’’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 


pleasure to so many pecople, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “* Shell Guide to Trees” and 
‘Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF Gua The key to the Countryside 
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BRITAIN AT ITS BEST 





An auxiliary sloop racing at Cowes 


THE RACING YACHT comes from a tradition of Restoration England. In 1662 King Charles II matched his 25-ton yacht ‘Jamie’ 
against a small Dutch vessel under the Duke of York. The King won the race—believed to have been the first of its kind—and a 
purse of £100. Britain’s earliest yachts were built for the pleasure of ‘royal or other important persons’. Today there are 1,025 


recognized yacht clubs in Britain, an estimated 150,000 sailing craft, and more than 250,000 people who regularly enjoy the tang 


and excitement of life under a full canvas. 
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